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FOUNDER OF THE RED CROSS WORK 
By E. C. CLEVELAND 


HE recent disaster at Galveston, Texas, during which nearly 
if not quite 4,500 people by actual count lost their lives, 
brought again into prominence the worth of that great 

and helpful international organization, the Red Cross. It was 
not surprising that the American president of that relief body, 
Miss Clara Barton, should go immediately to the scenes of dis- 
tress and wretchedness and break down from sheer exhaustion 
in seeking to alleviate the miseries of the survivors. Her self- 
sacrifice has brought before my mind entirely different scenes 
when the leader in the Red Cross movement started in paths yet 
untrod. It was she who distinguished herself as a nurse on the 
sattlefield, and added new glory to her sex by creating the most 
magnificent system of relief the world has ever seen. 

It has perhaps never been claimed by the closest friends of 
Florence Nightingale that she originated the Red Cross move- 
ment as it is today. In fact, the general statement of the found- 
ing of the organization as told by its leaders, gives that honor 
to Henry Dumant, who proposed in February, 1863, at a meeting 
of the Societe Genevoise, that societies should be formed in time 
of peace for the relief of the wounded when war should again 
break out. He had witnessed the horrors of Italian battlefields 
and was a public-spirited citizen. As a result of his suggestion 
a committee was appointed to examine into the matter, and an 
International Congress was called to meet in Geneva in the au- 
tumn of the same year. Another general congress convened in 
Geneva in 1864, at which sixteen European powers were repre- 
sented and the terms of a treaty were signed by twelve delegates, 
and later by four others. The principal terms of this convention 
were that in time of war the hospitals and all pertaining to them 
be considered on neutral ground, and wounded or sick soldiers 
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shall be cared for to whatever side they belonged in the conflict. 

This is the authoritative statement one receives from the his- 
toric writers, but as a matter of fact Florence Nightingale, nine 
years before this was suggested, had clectrified a world by the 
brilliancy of her achievements in that terrible Crimean warfare. 
It was Florence Nightingale who broke down the barriers which 
the centuries had raised against woman and who went into the 
midst of perils more deadly than grape and canister as an angel 
of light and mercy. It was she who introduced that new form 
of woman’s ministry for man, establishing that widespread move- 
ment for the reform of sanitary conditions in the camp and cam- 
paign of soldiers and sailors. The world had meditated on her 
work for nine years before the time was ripe for an international 
organization such as the Red Cross. 

It is delegated to the few great minds to think thoughts which 
shake the world. Even the majority of these thinkers, by happy 
providence, as it were, merely put the thoughts of their fellows 
into a crucible and evolve from them some central idea for which 
the times are propitious. When they state their conclusions in 
listening ears, the universe marvels that here was a man who 
could so exactly represent its own thought. 

It is delegated to others to perform some mighty task from 
which the many turn away, seeking to evade so great respon- 
sibility. Their enterprise is successful, and lo! a multitude is 
now ready to udertake some similar task. 

So it was in the case of Florence Nightingale. Her heroic 
action and marvelous success as an organizer appealed to the 
humanitarian instincts of mankind. Even the heads of govern- 
ments studied her methods, and it needed only the match applied 
by Henry Dumant to start the international organization. 

In a study of her personal character and the steps which led 
her into the Red Cross line of work Dr. Arthur T. Pierson says: 

“Florence Nightingale was an Italian by birth, being born in 
Florence, Italy, in 1823, of English parents. Highly educated, 
brilliantly accomplished, of refined sensibility, every inch a wo- 
man, and with none of the masculine traits often associated with 
women of public action, God prepared in her a mighty force for 
the relief and, in fact, reconstruction of unhealthy and abnormal 
conditions in the British army, and through her success there 
inspired similar movements elsewhere. 

“She early showed intense interest in the alleviation of suffer- 
ing, which, in 1844, at the early age of 21, led her to give close 
attention to the condition of hospitals, so that she, like John 
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Howard, and Elizabeth Fry, who was called the “female How- 
ard,” undertook a personal visitation and inspection of the civil 
and military hospitals all over Europe. She studied with the 
sisters of charity in Paris the system of nursing and of manage- 
ment in the hospitals, and in 1851, at 28, herself went into train- 
ing as a nurse in the institution of Protestant Deaconesses, at 
Kaiserwerth on the Rhine. Thus qualified, on her return to her 
own land, England, she put into thorough working order the 
Sanitarium for Governesses in conection with the London insti- 
tution. All unconscious of the wide work for the world and the 
ages, for which God was thus fitting her, she had thus served a 
ten years’ term of apprenticeship for the sublime and self-sacri- 
ficing career that lay just before her. 

“In the spring of 1854, when she was in her 32d year, war was 
declared by Britain against Russia, and a force of 25,000 British 
soldiery embarked for the Golden Horn. The battle of Alma was 
fought on Sept. 20, and the wounded, with the sick, were sent 
down to the hastily improvised hospitals made ready to receive 
them on the banks of the Bosphorus. Crowds of men in every 
stage of sickness, and suffering from wounds unskilfully treated, 
and, still worse, neglected, were there huddled together. 

“In the great hospital at Scutari the greatest sufferings were 
in the night. At 10 o’clock the lights were put out for the night, 
and no one came near the sufferers until the morning. The night 
was made hideous and horrible by agonizing cries for water, 
groans of the dying, and ravings of the delirious. Thousands of 
brave sufferers were cruelly left to agony of thirst, torture of 
pain, and even to suffering of death, in the darkness of a doubly 
unrelieved night. Of course, in such a hospital the conditions 
were horribly unsanitary. The smell was like that of a dissect- 
ing chamber where corpses lie in all stages of putrefaction, 
nauseous in the extreme, and showing not only neglect but 
downright incapacity on the part of medical attendants. 

“Florence Nightingale, with her nurses, appeared on the scene 
of the Crimean conflict, and all was changed.’ She had many co- 
adjutors, and evinced large capacity to deal with the conditions 
she found. One improvement followed another in rapid and 
glorious succession, until the hospitals became models of sym- 
pathetic care and sanitary provisions. The tedious nights of 
suffering were relieved and shortened by the tender, sympathetic 
hand and heart of woman—all presided over by one woman who 
combined in herself marvelous common sense, sound judgment, 
and intelligent Christian capacity. 
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“History, poetry and art have vied with each other fitly to rep- 
resent the heroic devotion of that woman of thirty-one, to the 
sufferers from that cruel war. She was known to stand on her 
feet twenty hours at a time, without once sitting down, that she 
might personally see sufferers provided with such accommodation 
and care as their condition called for. The following spring, 
while in the Crimea organizing the nursing departments of the 
camp hospitals, she herself paid the penalty of her untiring toil 
and unsparing self-sacrifice, in a prostrating fever. Yet she re- 
fused to desert her post of duty, recovered, and remained at 
Scutari until the British evacuated Turkey in July, 1856. She 
yet lives, but as an invalid, withdrawn from public life into the 
quiet of her rural home—modestly shrinking especially from the 
visits of the curious, who would like to see the heroine of the 
Crimean hospitals, but still devising means for the improvement 
of the health of the soldier.” 

These words from Dr. Pierson convey to the reader a beauti- 
ful picture of a great and good soul. But if we should leave 
Florence Nightingale with simply the story of her colossal under- 
taking in the Crimean campaign we should do her an injustice. 
A confirmed invalid though she was at the conclusion of that 
struggle, her life work had only begun. From her couch she 
has not ceased to help and inspire mankind. She has written 
“Notes on Hospitals,” “Notes on Nursing,” “On the Sanitary State 
of the Army in India,” “Notes on Lying-in Institutions,” “Life 
or Death in India.” During the past twenty-five years she has 
not written much, but has been absorbed in the practical work 
of the great hospital and training service of which she is still, 
at the age of 78, the intellectual head. The influence of her quiet, 
retiring life has been felt through these years by thousands who 
have regarded her as founding, in the language of Kinglake, the 
historian of the Crimean war, “A gracious dynasty that reigns 
supreme in wards where sufferers lie.” 

Miss Nightingale once said: ‘Nursing is an art, and if it is to 
be made an art is requires as exclusive a devotion, as hard a 
preparation, as any painter or sculptor’s work; for what is to 
do with dead canvass or cold marble compared with having to do 
with the living body,—the temple of God’s spirit? It is one of 
the fine arts,—I had almost said the finest of the fine arts.” To 
this end, the English people raised $360,000 and placed it in her 
hands to be expended in the training of nurses, and making 
more effectual hospital service. The world will never know the 
full extent of this work, with which her life has been identified 
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for many years. Her training schools have sent out more than 
25,000 graduates into the public service, while thousands have 
engaged in this humanitarian work in a private capacity. 

Many stories have been told of Miss Nightingale which illus- 
trate her fearlessness. The British army at the time of the Cri- 
mean conflict was cursed by a spirit of officialism which halted 
at nothing and had no consideration for the rights or sufferings 
of the many. On one occasion Miss Nightingale needed to get 
into the medical storeroom, which was locked. According to the 
rules it could not be opened without some absent person’s order, 
and the official in charge refused to unlock the door. She pro- 
cured a man with an ax and gave the order and the door was 
broken in. This and similar instances gave a check to officialism. 

On South street, Park Lane, within a stone’s throw of Hyde 
Park, in London, in an unpretentious dwelling house just four 
stories high, around the first-floor front of which runs a small 
iron balcony, Florence Nightingale is now spending her declin- 
ing years. The room in which she is confined is large and airy, 
and is always decorated with flowers brought by appreciative 
friends whose aim is to brighten her surroundings. At the head 
of her bed a shelf is placed, and on this all her favorite books 
have been conveniently arranged. Here, too, her writing materi- 
als are within easy reach, and alongside of these one may see a 
pile of reports from the home founded in her name, which, if it 
were needed, tends to show where even today her heart is. Be- 
tween these, her reading, and the feeding of the birds she has 
tamed, that come twittering to the casement, and even hop onto 
the sill, she occupies her time with that patient resignation which 
bespeaks a godly life. Her days are nearly numbered, and it 
would be no surprise at any time to learn that the silent mes- 
senger had come. But to the world Florence Nightingale will 
always be a living, vital personality. She has an imperishable 





place among the world’s heroes and heroines and her influence 
will go down the ages, bearing with it that sweet aroma which 
ever attends a long life of self-sacrifice for the good of others. 
































ARCHAFOLOGICAL FINDS IN TEXAS 





By Epwarp Hace Brusu 


Y a singular coincidence a most interesting discovery was 
made at Galveston, Tex., just prior to the great flood which 
devastated that fair southern city. It was made in con- 
nection with excavations in which relics were procured for the 





archaeological exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition, and in- 
dicated that in some far distant age when the lands bordering 
the gulf were peopled by a race long since perished from the face 
of the earth a similar tempest overwhelmed the unfortunate res- 
idents of the coast. It must have destroyed them by thousands 
just as people were destroyed when the hurricane and flood de- 
scended upon Galveston in the recent calamity which has aroused 
for the stricken city the sympathy of its sister cities of the whole 
American Union. 

The bones discovered in this search for Pan-American relies 
are beyond a doubt several thousand years old. They are of a 
prehistoric race and the character of the people who occupied the 
coast of the Gulf at this period is an interesting subject for spec- 
ulation. Whoever they may have been and whenever they may 
have lived, the remains found show beyond a question that some 
terrible outbreak of nature caused the sudden death of thousands 
of these ancient people and their burial in the strata where by 
chance they were discovered just a few days before another awful 
flood submerged the city of Galveston and swept to a sudden and 
terrible death thousands of its citizens, destroying also millions 
of dollars worth of property. 

It was but a short time ago that the excavations were begun 
which resulted in these singular and extraordinary discoverie 
The finding of the remains in the first place was quite accidental. 
Mr. H. J. Simmons, superintendent of the Arizona and New Mex- 
ico railway, was making excavations along the lines of this rail- 
road near Clear Creek, Galveston county, for railroad purposes 
when bones were found in the earth removed. On examination 
of the contents of the steam shovel skulls and human teeth were 
noticed and further search led to the discovery of skeletons of 
whole families together with ivory beads and other objects of 
human handiwork. 
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Realizing the valuable and scientific character of the find, a 
systematic search of the strata in the vicinity was made. Geolo- 
gists say that this whole section was once covered by the Gulf of 
of Mexico. The idea at once came to Mr. Simmons, on learning 
the extensive character of the human remains, that in the far 
distant past a tidal wave had occurred at the time the gulf cov- 
ered more of that part of the country than at present and that 
these bones were the remains of the thousands of human beings 
who had been drowned in the overflow of the waters of the gulf. 

Evidently these people were not mere barbarians, living seat- 
tered thinly over the country in temporary abodes and having 
no permanent abiding places. The number of the skeletons and 
their close proximity to one another indicates that there existed 
here a populous community and that in some far away age a 
people devoted to the pursuits of industry and more or less 
skilled in the arts were here living in a city having its institu- 
tions of government and social customs and some degree of civ- 
ilization. This could not have been simply the site of a cemetery 
for the positions in which the skeletons were found proves con- 
clusively that the persons were not buried after a natural death, 
but were drowned and afterward buried beneath the debris of 
the convulsion, or hurriedly and in wholesale by their survivors, 
as was done recently at Galveston. While all the skeletons were 
lying down some were face up, others face down, and many on 
the side. There was no regularity in their burial at all. It was 
the exception to find one skeleton by itself. Usually two and 
sometimes three and four were found together, in some instances 
as many as fourteen being piled in a heap, as if a whole family 
had gathered to meet death, and perished in one another’s arms. 

Some of the skulls of these pre-historic Texans were of enor- 
had rather low foreheads. 
A singular fact observed was that while all of the teeth were con- 


mous size and the majority of them 


siderably worn, showing the use of hard food and age of the per- 
sons, there was in no case the slightest indication of decay, a 
quite different situation from that observed in relics of more 
modern but still pre-historic Indians, among whom dental caries 
is comparatively common. Several thousand skeletons were re- 
moved in the process of excavation. Fifteen hundred were ac- 
tually counted in the first part of the excavation and doubtless 
several thousand more were removed. As a rule they were soft 
and damp when first uncovered, but many became fairly hard 
after being exposed awhile to the sun. No bones of children 
were found, and this was accounted for by the supposition that 


they had all decaved. 
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The situation of this remarkable archaeological find was a de- 
posit of shell, gravel and sand in a bank consisting of about 
thirty acres nearly surrounded by the Clear creek. This deposit 
consists of seven distinct strata, each about three feet thick, and 
between each stratum there is a deposit of silt or earth from one- 
fourth inch to one inch in thickness. On the top of the bank the 
soil is about eight inches deep and large live oak trees grow 
thickly over it. It is one of the last places one would go in look- 
ing for the remains of a prehistoric race. No two of the strata 
are exactly alike, some having a larger percentage of gravel than 
others, and the shells also vary. Some are much larger than 
others, some are oyster shells and some are clam. On the aver- 
age the deposit consists of about 40 per cent shell, 40 per cent 
gravel and 20 per cent coarse sand. In the second layer from the 
top the bones were found in great abundance, and in the bottom 
layer, just at water level, and about twenty-one feet below the 
top of the bank, large quantities of the bones were found. Just 
how to explain this phase of the situation has taxed the anti- 
quarians. Some suggest the possibility of two successive tidal 
waves, one perhaps far removed from the other in point of time. 
The ivory beads found were about one-quarter inch in diameter 
and one an one-half to two inches long, with a hole lengthways 
and a diagonal groove cut on the outside. 

The inhabitants of ancient Pompeii and Herculaneum perished 
in a day and their cities were blotted from the face of the earth 
by the fiery flood from the burning mountain Vesuvius, but gen- 
erations later the lava covering their houses has been removed 
and their homes, together with their skeletons, their utensils, 
and the remains of their rich civilization have been uncovered to 
the curious gaze of the scientist and the sightseer. Here, too, in 
this western world lived a people which was overtaken by flood 
and which perished in a night, perhaps longer ago than the event 
described so graphically in Bulwer Lytton’s “Last Days of Pom- 
peii” and in the closing days of the nineteenth century their 
bones have been taken from the friendly earth which for so many 
ages has sacredly kept the secret of their abiding place. 
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MY VISIT WITH TOLSTOI 


By Atice B. StockHamM 


[One of the most interesting sketches of the great Russian 
author which have been published was recently forwarded to the 
editor for review. Realizing that the old-time system of reviews 
has long ceased to be satisfactory to either the reader or book 
publishers, Our Day is pleased to present the subject in a differ- 
ent form, giving brief selections from the book itself which indi- 
“ate the style and manner in which the author treats the subject. 
The publishers are Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago.] 


WELL remember that wonderful October day; the air crisp 

and keen, the sun bright and the foliage in all of its autumnal 

brilliancy. We saw no sign of the bad roads that had been 
promised, they being as smooth a macadam as could be found in 
France or Italy. One typical Russian feature of the trip was the 
frequency of the pilgrims along the roadway, who, with staff 
and drinking cup, were traveling onward to Keif, or the Holy 
Land. They were often seen by the wayside bathing their feet 
in a stream and bandaging them in rags, which, with a shoe 
woven of a pliable birch bark, constituted the foot covering. 

Yasnia Poliana, the name of the estate, signifies a clear streak. 
As we approach, the house is barely visible through the forest. 
We turn from the main road, driving between two stone pillars, 
which showed indications of a gate having once swung from 
them. I do not think that Count Tolstoi, with his present views, 
would admit gates, walks or railways as barriers between his 
property and that of his neighbors. Between the pillars, down 
the avenue, shaded by grand old trees, across a stream, then up 
a slight ascent, stands the white country house, the home and 
workshop of the most remarkable man of ‘his times,—Count 
Lyeff Nikolaevitch Tolstoi! 

One’s first impression is, that the front door, so often the case 
in northern Europe, is at the back of the house. We were met 
upon the porch by the Count himself, his daughter, Mascha, and 
a niece, both of whom spoke English fluently, and were faithful 
followers of the most extreme views of the Count. All three were 
profuse in their expressions of welcome. Count Tolstoi’s first 
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remark to me was, “You look very much like your picture,” and 
I replied, “So do you. I should have known you anywhere.” 

As we entered, at the left was a plain staircase leading to the 
sitting-room. Madame Beamish apologized for her inability to 
proceed rapidly, as she was suffering from a pain in her side. 
“Our doctor here suggests that I could be healed by the power of 
mind.” “Why not?” Count Tolstoi replied. “All life is from 
the spirit; mind and body are inseparable; nothing exists except 
by the power of spirit. Man cannot breathe or walk, he cannot 
move a finger, his tongue would be dumb, his eyes sightless, were 
it not for the impelling life of spirit. Thus with characteristic 
enthusiasm, before reaching the top of the stairs, we were deep 
in a conversation upon metaphysics. 

His avoidance of conventionality, his quick response to our 
thoughts, his eager, rushing sentences—real shoulder thrusts— 
made us know at once that we were in the presence of the world 
renowned writer, simple as a child, great as a lion. 

* it x % % 

All of the Count’s family spoke English as well as Englishmen. 
His own pronounciation was not so perfect as that of his chil- 
dren, and he frequently turned to the young ladies for some 
svynonvm in expressing metaphysical thought in his discussion, 
and they rarely failed him. 


Count Tolstoi has the appearance and bearing of a soldier. 


Stately and commanding, an imposing figure of massive propor- 


tions and majestic picturesqueness is fittingly crowned by a leo- 
nine head and the strong face of the enthusiastic man of mighty 
genius! Although dressed as a moujik, one feels he is of the no- 
bility, that he is born to command. Projecting, shaggy eye- 
brows, strong features, thick, sensuous lips, mirror a man of the 
world, a man whose soul has been shaken with powerful emo- 
tions, where the fiercest battles from necessity have been with 
self. His low and impressive voice, calm manner and most of all 
the deep, soft, spiritual light of the eyes, tell plainly that the 
battle has been well fought and the victory won. One knows he 
has found the Christ, has clasped hands with God! He is in the 
world, but not of it! 

His enthusiasm impresses one. His theories seemingly Utopian 
and unpractical, still carry a deep current of genuineness, not 
born of intellect, but rather the inspiration of one who has be- 
come conscious of the divine in his soul. His rugged earnest- 
ness, even to the sound of his voice, carried conviction in every 
utterance. The very fashion in which he rapidly twirled a pen- 
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cil as he chatted seemed significant of untiring energy. He 
talked cleverly, picturesquely, in the same richly glowing lan- 
guage in which he writes; his command of the most complicated 
situations was a most marvelous exhibition of mental gymnas- 
tics. At his disposal was a whole arsenal of the clearest, bold- 
est, most original and utterly unexpected arguments, with per- 
tinent comparisons and delightful, humorous interpolations 
which evoked involuntary laughter; all the while one was deeply 
conscious of a prodigious fund of reserve energy. 
% % % te % 

Count Tolstoi writes and re-writes, corrects and re-corrects his 
manuscript, often apparently changing while expressing his 
views, as if life each day presented fresh complication and he 
somehow fell short of satisfaction. Proofs are returned with 
whole paragraphs erased and elaborate interpolations, till his 
publishers say that if he had one hundred proofs of an article 
the last one would yet be speckled with corrections. 

Exceedingly difficult to decipher is the writing of the Count, 
and the infinite patience with which the Countess copies his 
various books, bears witness to her cevotion. “War and Peace” 
was copied six times, while “Life” she copied sixteen times, be- 
sides translating it into French. 

In addition to this she has the entire control and management 
of the household, endeavoring to reconcile all material things to 
the rigid conditions demanded by the theories of her distin- 
guished husband, the while maintaining some measure of com- 
fort for herself and children. With untiring devotion, she has 
studied her husband’s habits until she is able, by the merest 
glance at his face, to divine his wishes, to know if he be honeful 
or depressed. She counts it her glory that in the very prime of 
his powers she has given him a quiet happiness, untroubled by 
storms, with a long series of domestic joys which have been 
afterward reflected in his works. 

* * * * *% 

We spent the evening in the dining room, thé steaming samovar 
and the fragrance of the caravan tea giving forth its incense of 
hospitality. Recurring to the doctrine of non-resistance, the 
expression of love for humanity which shone in the face of Lveff 
Nikolaevitch, bore witness that the flame within was genuine 
and the fire of origin divine. 

“I do not believe,” he says, “that violent resistance to evil is 
ever justifiable under any circumstances. Violence as a means 
of redressing wrongs is not only futile, but an aggravation of the 
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original evil, since it is in the nature of violence to multiply and 
reproduce itself in all directions. It is not in that way that the 
kingdom of God is to be builded on earth. The right way to 
resist evil is to absolutely refuse to do evil, either for oneself 
or others. This may be done, will be done, by individuals, by 
communities, by nations, while that which is now known as gov- 
ernment—which for the Christian is only violence—states, na- 
tions, property, churches—all of these cease to exist. Indeed, 
to a true Christian the term property has no significance what- 
ever. Food, raiment and shelter are of course necessaries of 
mortal life to Christians, as to all human beings, but as soon as I 
admit my right to property, I necessarily will try to keep it 
from others and to increase it, and therefore will deviate very 
far from the true teaching of Christ. All that I use I only use 
till some one takes it from me; I may not defend my property, 
so I hold none.” 
* * * * * 

Tolstoi would say to Christians: prove your Christianity by 
your faith in man. Under your doors, not only beat your 
swords into plows and your spears into pruning hooks, but turn 
the locksmith’s genius into the production of tokens of love and 
fidelity. 

* * * * * 

Lyeff Nikolaevitch is insistent upon the gospel of work as ex- 
emplified in his daily life, and so filled is he with this idea that 
it impresses each and all who come within his most remote cir- 
ele. Always and always he inspires even the simplest with new 
ideas and a determination to make life sweeter and better. One 
wonders naturally if the printed page which bears his name is so 
marked by his individuality that the logical result follows from 
the world of action into the world of thought. Sure it is that we 
do not read the great writer simply to get his views. We read 
him because he makes us think—and makes us think hard! 

* * * * * 

Art, to Tolstoi, is more than producing a beautiful picture, a 
fine poem, a thrilling song; it represents all this, but far more. 
The soul activity of the artist speaks through his work to the 
soul of the beholder, and the emotions thus aroused create a 
connecting link to the One Life, the Infinite in man. Art is only 
art when it possesses the redeeming power of making man know 
he is something more than a clod of clay; that the spirit of divin- 
ity is inherent; that his life forces are impelled by the great 
central force. Art stirs the soul from the depths and carries it 
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WITH TOLSTOI 
to the heights of realization. Highest and best is the art of 
life which perceives the spiritual through the material, the divine 
through the human. None less great than Tolstoi would attrib- 
nte the exalted function to the emotions that not only connects 
man to man in great works of art, but because an evolution of 
the soul itself, so that all that is human, all that seems petty 
and useless becomes a means of transfiguration. Emotions, 
human though they be, discover to man his own divinity! 
* * * * * 

Tolstoi would be great in any country. Even in free America 
would he stand head and shoulders above other giants in pro- 
claiming truth from his viewpoint. In Russia, however, he is 
the one Vesuvius, the one mountain peak, rising in boldness and 
loneliness above a drear and barren plain. Only those acquainted 
with the limitations, the prison walls, of the forms and fune- 
tions of the Greek Church can have a glimpse of the stoutness 
of heart demanded to protest in word and action against its 
caste and creed. A dissenter is a pariah, an outcast; he is pro- 
hibited the rites of birth, marriage and death. How may he be 
born, how may he be married, how may he even die, without the 
administration of the sacrament and the unction of the church? 

* * *% * * 

Excommunication from the Greek Church, as recently promul- 
gated but as a natural resultant, as he argues, can for Tolstoi 
be surely not in the nature of a surprise, but resultant naturally, 
when he argues in “Resurrection” that the religious forms and 
ceremonies, thanksgivings and consecrations were alike mean- 
ingless to him; that to take part in such was but sheerest hypoc- 
risy and deceit. 

* * * * * 

In ease of Count Tolstoi’s death, wherever it may occur, no 
priest of the orthodox church is to administer the holy ecommun- 
ion or absolve him, nor is he to be buried according to the ortho- 
dox ritual or in consecrated ground, “unless before departing 
this life he shall repent, acknowledge the ‘orthodox doctrine, 
believe and return to the church.” The clergy have been com- 
pelled to affix their signature to the foregoing circular in token 
of obedience. 





CORRECT METHODS IN TEACHING 


By Francis W. ParRkKER, 


President Chicago Institute 


DUCATIONAL methods are dominated mainly by one or 
the other of two diametrically opposed ideals: the one, the 
prevailing ideal of knowledge and skill as the central pur- 

pose of education; the other, the ideal of character, embodied 
in citizenship, community life, complete living. The former de- 
mands the acquirement of certain stated quantities of know- 
edge, the amount and value of which is determined at intervals 
by examinations and estimated in per cents. 

An ideal determines and controls all methods and means that 
go into its realization. Under that of knowledge, pupils and 
teachers concentrate their energies upon the learning of the 
pages of books, upon certain facts, rules, definitions, processes, 
and manual skill. The examination, the promotion, and the 
diploma lead the way, and the essentials of complete living are 
left in abeyance or to accident. The evils naturally growing out 
of such ideals are often relieved, however, by the presence of a 
child-loving, sympathetic teacher, whose personality is superior 
to defective methods. 

The reason why there have been so few siudent-teachers en- 
gaged in constantly studying the child and his needs is that 
knowledge gaining requires but few methods; that drill has been 
the rule, and teaching the exception. There is no “vista of fair 
things before,” no continuous incentive to study, to a school- 
keeper wrestling with words and high per cents. The cramming 
process leads to the “en bloc” treatment of children. They are 
required to learn the same words, to submit to the same exam- 
inations, and are promoted at the same time. In the struggle 
the weak despair, the strong become conceited, and few indeed 
are educated. 

These facts, relieved by many ameliorating circumstances, 
fairly show the education for which the state spends its millions, 
and which furnishes the early training for the citizens of our re- 
public. 

That character is the noblest outcome of human life is the 
opinion of all mankind. Codes of ethics, giving common rules of 
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conduct, differ but little from each other. How, then, since char- 
acter is prized as the intrinsic thing in life, have we so far lost 
sight of it in education? 

It is far easier to follow conventional methods, tracks laid 
down in the remote past, than it is to break through the bounds 
set by tradition, and enter into a new light and a new life. The 
people do not originally change that which has been wrought in 
them by all the past. The circumstances of our government and 
society have been unfavorable to the radical changes here pro- 
posed Ideal education into citizenship, until within a few years, 
has not been possible, even in our own country. The theory of 
character as the ideal in education is plain, simple, and univer- 
sally recognized. The practice of the theory, however, requires 
a decided change in public opinion as to the nature of school 
work, and above all a radical change in the use of knowledge in 
the schoolroom. 

The ideal school is an ideal community. An ideal community 
is a democracy, in the purest sense of that pregnant word. 
Character, constantly realizing itself in citizenship, in commun- 
ity life, in complete living, is the immediate, everlasting, and only 
purpose of the school. A day filled with refreshing life mirrors 
the new ideal. This grows out of a belief— 

1. That the knowledge acquired through an understanding of 
its immediate value and use in society is incomparably better 
than that gained by making the knowledge an end in itself. 

2. That the true ideal of community life brings all the human 
energies into full play and righteous exercise. 

3. That order, harmony, and brotherly love grow from within 
and develop under proper environment and inspiration into spir- 
itual life; that these inherent attributes become organized in 
character as necessities derived from the relationship of the 
outer demand to the inner needs. 

4, That present good is everlasting good. The citizenship of 
today, if good, becomes better tomorrow. ; 

5. That the duties of citizenship should become life habits. 
Thinking, working, and doing for others cultivates those quali- 
ties, the lack of which now threatens our existence as a republic. 

6. That if time and toil are to attain the highest possible re- 
sults, there must be the greatest economy of effort. 

7. That the right environment of the child brings the good 
in him into full activity and allows the bad to die of disuse. 

8. That through a proper development of selfhood the ten- 
dency to selfishness may be banished. 
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9. That every child, through the use of his knowledge and 
skill in the help of others, may feel at once and always the high- 
est purpose of life and living. 

10. That such an education is absolutely moral in its every 
step of development. 

Educative concentration is the bringing to bear of all proper 
means to realize character in complete living. Knowledge gain- 
ing as an end dissipates the energies of a teacher and of a fac- 
ulty, but character as the ideal concentrates and unites them. 
Concentration in this sense leads to the search for that know- 
ledge which best nourishes the activities of the child at every 
stage—for that knowledge needed for use, which is usable at 
every step and becomes everlasting in its use. 

Knowledge is glorified by its funetion. What blood and breath 
are to the body, that is knowledge to the spiritual life—not an 
end, but an intrinsic means. One question is ever before the 
teacher, Is the pupil made better through the use of his know- 
ledge and skill? 

Correlation is the inevitable outcome of concentration; it is 
the universal rule in all affairs except in education. The archi- 
tect, for example, puts into the edifice all things in their proper 
place and proportion; brick, mortar, iron, stone, wood, and glass 
go where they are needed. But in the ordinary school the ma- 
terials designed for the social structure are tumbled together in 
a promiscuous heap. 

Under the dominion of mediaeval ideas and methods, the out- 
come of social and governmental conditions very different from 
our own, the school life of the child is often barren and empty. 
It is entirely reasonable that life from the beginning should ve 
full and rich; that it should be full of work and play, and rich 
with the best that society can bring. Ordinarily, the child has 
two streams of thought, one rising in the home and the other in 
the school. These streams rarely join, but flow in parallel lines, 
the one full of bounding life and absorbing interest, the other 
weak, fluctuating, and often interrupted or obscured by the 
volume and genuine vigor of the former. The reason for this 
is that school life, as a rule unnatural and abnormal, does not 
appeal to the best instincts and intuitions. 


Education into freedom implies a recognition of the pupil's 
right to the privilege of initiative. Because of this, it is some- 
times charged that the new education believes in merely amusing 
children by truckling to whims. There could be no greater mis- 
take. Play and amusement are educative, and deserve a place; 
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but the new education recognizes educative work as being some- 
thing different, but absolutely essential to true and healthful 
growth. It merely proposes that the pupil, first and last, shall 
acquire in a natural manner, and shall constantly deal with, 
images of genuine value. Such images are essential because they 
always create a desire in the pupil to put himself into life, and 
they drive him into an immediate attempt to do so. The school 
environment, therefore, should arouse in a child that which is 
best. As a member of a co-operative community in which each 
little citizen feels himself to be influential, the child is led to 
become a student of the best interests of all. 

The child begins with eager observations in the home and in 
society, in the fields and the woods. These fill his growing mind 
with activity; he learns, imitates, originates; he enters school 
with senses in full tide of action. With mind healthy and ready 
for knowledge and expression, shall the environment of the child 
be changed radically from a natural to an artificial one? Shall 

s and his knowledge 
be left in abeyance? Or, shall the teacher use what the child 
is and what he can do in the further expansion, enrichment and 
interpretation of his natural environment? As to this, in theory 
at least, there seems to be no question. The child should have 
that which he can apprehend, assimilate, and use. The school 
which he enters should be a broader and deeper life. Stimulated 
by companionship and by social demands, directed by his teacher, 
his soul longs for that knowledge which he can use for the good 
of others. In school the subjects of man and nature must be 
continued, and should be made more educative, because the 
teacher is there. The child must feel th he has ever learned, 
all he has ever done, is a part of his education; that he is learn- 
ing at home when he is helping his mother, doing work that 
makes home more comfortable, happier, and better. Home life 
and school life thus become one in direction and purpose. 

It has been found that children can 


to talk, and we know they talk w! 


say. Instead, then, of the child’s being plunged intoa labyrinth 


of empty words, his mind is aroused and quickened by vital. 
interesting thought in science, geography and history, and out 
of these in a perfectly natural way come the learning to read 
and the reading. 

On the part of the teacher every recitation should be an exam- 
ination, and all the work of the pupils and students, estimated 


in terms of character, will measure their progress and determine 
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their standing. On the part of the parents these questions 
should be considered: Do the children grow better in home life 
and home work? Are they more helpful, more forbearing, more 


sympathetic, more reasonable, more intelligent? Have they bet- 


ter taste and a greater feeling of responsibility? If these ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative, then the work of the 
school may be adjudged successful; otherwise it is a failure. 













































THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 
‘*THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT’ 

By Rev. James M. Gray, D. D. 
Sermon preached by Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., of Boston, in Chicago Avenue 
Church, Sunday morning, Sep 9, 1g00, by request of the Church Committee. 
‘Render unto Cwsar the things that are Cwsar's’’; ‘* Thou shalt love thy neigh 


bor as thyself. ihe words of Jesus, Matt. 22: 21, 39 


HAVE been asked to preach on “The Relation of the Chris- 
tian Church to Civil Government,’ and would preface my 
remarks by a definition of “the Christian church, 


” 


The ex- 
pression may be understood in various ways, but that in which I 
now use it is this: ‘The Christian church is composed of an elect 
body of people gathered out of all lands, in whom a supernatural 
work has been wrought by the Holy Spirit. ‘They have been re- 
generated, cleansed and redeemed through faith in the blood of 
Christ, are members of His mystical body, separated in an essen- 
tial sense from the world, waiting for His reappearing in glory, 
and expecting to be glorified with Him and reign with Him over 
this millennial earth. 

There is a point of view therefore in which such a people have 
nothing whatever to do with civil government, because they are 
aware that all the governments of the earth are a part of, and 
more or less closely related to the system of ungodly dominion 
represented by the metal image in the book of Daniel. This 
dominion is to be destroyed by the coming of Christ, who is to 
set up a kingdom in its place which shall never end. They are 
not expecting the millennium therefore to be brought about by 
moral and political reforms. They do not believe that “arbitra- 
tion” will ever so maintain among nations in the present age, 
that wars shall cease, and armies and navies be disbanded. They 
do not believe that “prohibition’ 


* will ever become a working 
principle in any government on the earth till Satan is chained 
and shut up in the bottomless pit. In other words, they are not 
looking for a kingdom of righteousness in the absence of the 
King, but are doing what they are commanded to do as His wit- 
nesses to bring the King back. They believe that He will judge 


the nations when He comes, including Christendom itself, and 
remove from His kingdom all things that offend. 
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But while all this is true, they believe that they have certain 
obligations to the governments under which they live, certain 
privileges to be possessed, and a certain stewardship growing out 
of them, for which y must give account to God. They are 
not indifferentists. hey remember that Paul claimed protec- 


tion by reason of } (oman citizenship, and believe no man has 


a moral right to ask protection from a government to which he 


is indifferent, and for w h he will not use his influence to make 


it as good as possible. They are not pessimists. They read the 
newspapers, not to gratify an idle curiosity, but as Charles Spur- 
geon read them, to see how ir heavenly Father is dealing with 
the world, to see how history is fulfilling prophecy, and how the 
-e the signs of the 

love, to see how 


and the more 


whom they have believed, 
ness of the night 


“He that shall 


cited to support 


this government 


words. We are not 
1, but we are Caesar 


> demand this tribute? 
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How much of the taxes and assessments levied by us as a democ- 
7 
’ 





racy on our fellow men goes into the pockets of speculators, ar 
boodlers, and loafers, and incompetents who feed at the publi 


} 


crib while we are occupied with other things, or indulging our 





own convenience in letting them alone? How much of it is 
necessitated to support our constabulary and law courts, our 
hospitals and asylums, our almshouses and jails, whose existence 
is required chiefly because of iniquitous legislation affording 
license to sin? We must remember too that the taxes which 


Caesar levied were taxes of men as well as money. What about 
the armies needed to carry on his wars, to hold his captured 
people in subjection, to maintain his throne? And do not we 
levy men as well as money? Must not our neighbors leave their 
homes, their vocations and their native land to go to Cuba, if we 


» 


command them, or the Philippines, or Pekin? What right have 





we to command this? Does end justify the means? Have 
we inquired into it? Are we satisfied that we as Caesar can give 
account of this our stewardship with joy? No question is 
raised as to the right or wrong of recent actions of our govern- 
ment, the wisdom or unwisdom of its policy. The thought is 
simply this: How much attention have we personally given to 
this matter? How much do we intelligently know about it? 
9 


How often have we prayed over it? 


This brings us to the second division of our text and the 





second obligation resting upon us in our relation to civil govern- 


ment, namely, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” What 


is my duty to my neighbor, or how shall I show my love to him? 





I shall feed him if he is hun , clothe him if naked, visit him 





if sick, and especially seek to win his soul if he is lost. But shall 
I stop here? It is true that we Christians are strangers and 


pilgrims on the earth, and that our citizenship is in heaven. It 


is true that in our journey thither the highest love we can show 
to our neighbor is to bring him with us on the way, but what 
does that involve? Does it permit us to become indifferent to 
the difficulties of the way? If we are strong, shall we have no 
consideration for others who are weak? Shall we permit Satan 
to openly flaunt his temptations in their way without a protest 


or an effort to destroy them? And what of those not journey 


ing with us on the same road? Is it consistent with the spirit 
and the mind of Christ that we sha have no interest to amelior- 
ate their material and physical condition, or make it better than 
it is because they are not following with us? 


There are crowded tenements in our large cities where hun 
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dreds of souls are herded together through greed of grasping 
landlords, under conditions inferior to those of the cattle in the 
stockyards; in some of these tenements are sweat-shops where 
clothing is made at starvation wages and disease bred and scat- 
tered wherever their products go; there are dram-shops, brothels 
and gambling dens open in multiplying variety for the allure- 
ment of our young men and women; if our newspapers are to be 
believed, law is defied continually by municipal and state officers 
to the demoralization of both public and private standards of 
right and wrong; Sunday is desecrated; and life is imperiled by 
the iniquity of those in authority, when it is in the power of 
the members of the Christian church in almost every community 
to overawe and remove that official iniquity as Christ Himself 
drove the traders and money-changers from the temple. Take 
the American Ice Trust in the city of New York as an example in 
point, where during the terrible heat of the earlier part of this 
summer, it was practically impossible for the suffering and dying 
poor to alleviate their miseries by the comfort of that commo- 
dity, because public officers had connived with iniquitous capital- 
ists in increasing its cost beyond their slender ability to pay. 
Who were responsible for this? It is charged to Tammany Hall, 
but those cognizant of politics in that great city find it difficult 
to believe that God will not hold those professed Christians to 
account who, for the sake, of party fealty on the cne hand, or 
neglect of public duty on the other, defeated efforts at the polls 
designed to overthrow the corrupt reign which made that trust 
a possibility. 

Shall we broaden our horizon? It is not very long ago since 
Great Britain committed the moral blunder of forcing opium into 
China against that country’s will, the fruit of which many of the 
nations of the earth are in a sense reaping today. The Chris- 
tian church has never ceased to blame Great Britain for that 
act. Individual Christians all through the realm _ protested 
against it at the time, and felt in a measure responsible for 1t, 
even under a constitutional monarchy. They felt that if the 
whole of the Christian church had been fully aroused and done 
its full duty in the premises, the said event would never have 
occurred. Let us apply the situation to what is now taking 
place in the Philippines, where side by side with the advance of 
our soldiery and civilization, the awful plague of intemperance 
has been introduced among that people by the importation of 
our whisky barrels. Has the Christian church nothing whatever 
to do in such a case as this? Shall we fold our hands and con- 
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template our heavenly citizenship and do absolutely nothing to 
make earthly citizenship more tolerable for our heathen wards? 
If we are interested in their spiritual salvation alone, how much 
more difficult and problematical does that become when this 
fresh and strong temptation is placed before them by a profess- 
edly Christian nation? I might raise a related inquiry about the 
disgraceful mobs and lynchings of our Negro neighbors, not only 
in Georgia and Louisiana, but in Ohio and New York. We can- 
not satisfy our consciences, brethren, by criticising public offi- 
cials whom we have put in office; our whole duty is not exhaust- 
ed in such criticism. 

The New Testament says scarcely anything in an explicit way 
about the relations of the Christian church to civil government, 
because in the time of Christ and His apostles, and for long cen- 
turies thereafter, down until our own day indeed, there was no 
such thing as civil government in the sense in which we Amer- 
icans conceive of it. Christians were taught to render unto 
Caesar the things that were Caesar’s, to be subject to the higher 
powers, to honor the king, to pray and make intercession for all 
in authority, that they (that is, the Christians) might lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. But the 
duty of Christians themselves in selecting workers and holding 
them to account, in making laws and seeing them executed, is 
not touched upon except in a general way. It is included never- 
theless in the second commandment of the law, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” for love worketh no ill to its neighbor 
either by omission or commission. For this reason, and because 
Scripture is so silent on the subject, “I can only give my advice 
as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” 
Each Christian must cecide these matters for himself in the 
light of the general principles laid down in the Word of God, 
and referred to in our text. But as for me, as a member of the 
Christian church and a citizen of the United States, I would ree. 
ommend and earnestly urge— 

First—That as far as possible alien Christians in this country 
be naturalized in order to be at liberty to vote. 

Second—That every citizen possessing this privilege exercise 
it as a solemn obligation laid upon him by God. 

Third—That he keep himself informed as fully as possible on all 
the great questions for decision in municipal, state, national and 
international affairs. 

Fourth—That he exert his influence by example, by word of 
mouth, and the use of other means to awaken among his neigh- 
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bors and fellow citizens a revival of civic righteousness, that 
would put honest and incorruptible men into public office, who 
would execute the laws, close the dram-shops, exterminate the 
gambling hells, sanctify one day in seven as a day of rest, and 
make in every way for the betterment of the poorer classes, and 
the multiplication of opportunities for reaching them with the 
Word of God, which alone is able to save their souls. 

As a striking object lesson, let me mention the city of Glas- 
gow, with its population of more than a million inhabitants, 
but where the poor are furnished gas at 50 cents a thousand feet, 
where they can send a telephone message for twopence, or ride 
in a tramear any distance for a penny, and shorter distances for 
a half-penny, and where every passenger gets a seat. These and 
other public conveniences are owned by the municipality, but 
that is not all; the municipality is governed by a board of alder- 
men which contains no boodlers, but all of whom are Christians. 
Who put and who keeps them there if not the Christian church 
of Glasgow? Could not this be done in some of our cities in the 
United States? Would it not be a right and a wise thing to do? 
Does it not seem like the duty of Christians to have it done? Is 
it not a practical application of the second table of the law? 

To bring these considerations to a focus on the particular gen- 
eral election that now confronts us, the four leading questions 
are the curency, trusts, expansion or imperialism so-called, and 
prohibition. Every one of these not only concerns us, but our 
neighbor through us. Is the gold standard or that represented 
by the phrase sixteen to one the more beneficent for the country 
at large, and the more honest in our dealings as between cred- 
itor and debtor? Will the multiplication of trusts benefit the 
greater number or the needier classes of wage earners and con- 
sumers? Will expansion be a blessing or a curse in the end? 
What is our duty to the Filipinos? Can prohibition be estab- 
lished in this country, and is it the best way to deal with the 
liquor problem and rob hell of a large portion of its recruits? 
Are not these Christian questions? Should not Christians have 
an opinion about them? Should they not pray over them? 
Should they not exercise their God-committed influence in deter- 
mining them? 

In Sherman’s celebrated march from Atlanta to the sea during 
the civil war, among the many thrilling incidents was this: A 
small force of federal soldiers was holding a position consider- 
ably in advance of the main column, and likely to be dislodged at 
any moment through want of re-enforcements. The fact of 
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their precarious position caused no little anxiety to the ap- 
proaching column, and when its commander was near enough 
to make it possible, he sent a dispatch ahead with the reassuring 
words, “Hold the fort, I am coming.” It was on the basis of 
that incident that the celebrated gospel hymn was written. The 
words have in a sense become a kind of watchword for me in my 
publie Christian life. I do not expect the church to take this 
world for Christ till Christ comes. The enemy will be in control 
practically until then, but by His grace I and others can do 
something to hold the position He has given us, that is to “oc- 
cupy” till He comes. But I do not see how this can be done in 
accordance with the exercise of that common judgment which 
Ged has given to use in the interpretation of our duty, through 
the Holy Spirit, except as in the broadest sense we act upon the 
words of Jesus, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s,” and, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The Sunday School lesson today is very much in point, since 
it is about a man who was stripped and robbed and wounded 
and given up for dead on the Jericho road. There are many 
Jericho roads today. The poor wage-earner is on a Jericho road, 
the slave to strong drink is on a Jericho road, the Negro in dan- 
ger of his life is on a Jericho road. Shall we play the priest and 
the Levite and pass by on the other side, (there are plenty of 
good excuses to be offered for doing so) or shall we act the part 
of the Good Samaritan and give a part of our time and thought 
and labor and money for their betterment? Which is the Chris- 
tian’s part in a civil government? 


























CHINESE AS INVENTORS 


By Rene BacHe 


“HE Chinese consider themselves our superiors on many 
grounds, but largely because they were the inventors of 
various arts which are fundamental in our own civiliza- 

tion. ‘They were the first discoverers of ink, though even at the 
present day they employ by preference what is commonly known 
as India ink, which is a solid substance, composed mainly of 
lampblack and gum, rubbed in a saucer to make the requisite 
solution. In place of a pen, they utilize the camel’s-hair brush, 
which is much better adapted for producing their curious hiero- 
glyphics. 

Paper was first manufactured by the Chinese in the first cen- 
tury A. D. Up to that time they wrote on thin slips of bamboo, 
the instrument employed being not a pen or brush, but a pointed 
tool. The books of those ancient days were made by cutting 
the bamboo, after removing the bark, into thin sheets, which 
were strung together so as to compose a fairly compact, though 
clumsy volume. 

Later on it was found better to pound the bamboo to a paste 
in a mortar together with water, and the resulting substance 
was spread upon a flat surface to dry. This, in fact, was the first 
paper, in the modern acceptation of the term, though the Egyp- 
tian papyrus, made from a kind of reed that grew along the 
banks of the Nile, antedated it by several centuries. After 
awhile the manufacture of this paper was improved by adding 
to it silk and other materials. The Tartars borrowed the art, 
substituting cotton, which was plentiful in their country, and 
from them the Arabs acquired it, using linen instead of cotton. 
It was in this way that paper-making was first brought into 
Europe, being introduced by the Arabs. 

About the year 900 A. D., printing was invented in China— 
nearly 500 vears, that is to say, before the art was known in 
Europe. The first step was the engraving of characters on stone, 
the marks being transferred to the paper in white on a black 
ground. Then came wooden blocks with raised letters, which 
are employed even at the present day in China, being preferred 
to movable types, inasmuch as about 24,000 characters are rec- 
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ognized as in good usage among people in that country. The 
Chinese were a reading people many centuries before books were 
commonly known and read by the lower classes in Europe. 

So late as the third century in China cotton was known only 
as the product of a rare and curious plant in the gardens of the 
great. At that period tea had not begun to be cultivated in that 
country, and so late as 1000 A. D. it was not an item of export, 
though largely used by the natives. As will be remembered, this 
herb was unknown in England 250 years ago. 

The art of making porcelain was discovered in China in the 
fifth century of the Christian era, though common earthenware 
had been manufactured from time immemorial. Not until the 
middle of the seventh century, however, did the Celestials begin 
to produce in a large way the beautiful semi-transparent ware 
which excited so much admiration in Europe. Probably the pro- 
cess was discovered by an accident, and at first the product was 
known as “imitation gem ware.” The name “porcelain” is of 
Portuguese origin. About the year 1000 A. D. were established 
the famous porcelain furnaces at King-te-Chin, in the province 
of Keang-sy, where all the best china is still made, employing 
several thousand operators. 

Silk is said to have been discovered by a lady named Chang-Ti, 
a wife of the Emperor Hoang-Ti. Since her day the Empresses 
of China have bred, reared and fed silkworms as an amusement, 
reeling the cocoons and weaving the silk. In the gardens of the 
palace at Pekin is a little forest of mulberry trees, and on the 
oceasion of an annual festival the Empress, with the principal 
ladies of her court, gather mulberry leaves for the worms. Silk 
in China is so cheap that even the uniforms of the soldiers are 
made of it. 

The story of the way in which silk worms were first brought 
to Europe is quite romantic, their importance being attributed 
to a couple of Nestorian monks, who were employed by the Em- 
peror Justinian, in the sixth century, to procure some of the eggs 
of the worms. A large reward was promised them in case of 
success, and they are said to have brought the eggs, which they 
stole, to Constantinople inside of a hollow cane. Having learned 
the art of rearing the worms, they were able to give the neces- 
sary instruction, and thus the industry of silk-making was intro- 
duced. Silken fabrics had been fetched to Europe and marketed 
there for centuries before it was understood that the fabric was 
derived from an insect. 

One of the most notable of the arts invented by the Chinese 
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was the manufacture of gunpowder. The date of the discovery 
is wholly in doubt, but Marco Polo, the famous traveler, who 
visited the far East in the thirteenth century, said of the people: 
“They raise tempests with flashing lightning and peals of thun- 
der.” At that period the explosive substance was used only for 
fireworks, however. From China knowledge of the art was 
carried to the Byzantines, who were the first to employ gun- 
powder in warfare. It became known originally in Europe under 
the name of Greek fire, and the method of its preparation was 
kept secret for centuries by the Byzantine government. That 
Greek fire was essentially the same thing as gunpowder is proved 
by a recipe given in an ancient work by a Byzantine named Mar- 
eus Gracchus, called the “Book of the Fire for Burning the 
Enemy.” 

It was the Chinese who learned how to produce goldfish by 
propagation from a variety of carp, originally of somber hue, 
and to them is attributed also the development of the modern 
farmyard chicken, whose domestication in the Flowery Kingdom 
dates back to the earliest dawn of history. The early ancestor 


of the chicken was a jungle fowl, well known to science today. 
It strikingly resembles the modern game chicken, and the devel- 
opment from it of the various breeds of poultry now recognized 
may fairly be considered one of the most extraordinary feats of 
human ingenuity—an achievement in which man has practically 
assumed the part of a creator. 





ESSENTIAL HISTORICITY F GENESIS 
3y Rev. GEORGE 
A—WHUAT CONSTITUTES “ESSENTIAL HISTORICITY ?” 

my“ iii question of the historicity of certain books of the Ol 

aesidment is being discussed with a good deal of warmth 

jusi at the present iime in some of our prominent religious 
centers. «a ceriainm ¢lass of biblical students, throwing them- 
selves into the current of the “Higher Criticism,” have been ¢ar- 
vied on tO an exirele position irom which the early Hebrew 
records appear identical in character and value with the legen- 
dary myths of Greece or lkome or other nations. And there is 
a tendency to assume that any belief in the really historic char- 
acter of these narratives stultifies reason and scholarship and 
results in intellectual suicide. At the other extreme are ceriain 
defenders of the historic view who fcel that not only the charac- 
ter of the books themselves but the authority of Christian truth 

; ; 


and the veracity of Jesus are invol\ maintenance of 


their position. 
Qne who has observed this controv 
and has escaped the heat of a1 
led to ask himself whether the diff 
extreme champions of the antagonistic 
difference of phrases and modes of ex 
difference of belief regarding the « 
the one hand, it is safe to say that f 
at the present day believe in the literal at 
of every part of the books in ¢ 
few if any would call in question the clain 
pessess a certain historic character and value. 
thrives on the persistency with which both parties interpret 
word “historicity” as meaning absolute historicity when using 
it in debate, whereas in their own inner consciousness (or un: 


consciousness) it is to a greater or less degree qualifiec 


1? 


I 


Now it often happens in such a controversy that a new phrase 


“ ee ; ae oe x oy _ hot . 
or term serves as a “bearing” to re ce the friction of debate o 


relieve the strain of existing misunderstandings. The word 


“plenary” came into the inspiration controversy in just this wav: 


” 


and today “plenary inspiration” is the common standing ground 
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of all evangelical Christians. Why may not a similar phrase 


accomplish a like result in the current discussion? Could not 
most of our scholars see eye to eye, for example, from the view- 
point of “essential historicity?” I suggest this phrase, not as a 
compromise between inconsistent views, but as the true expres- 
sion of the view by many adherents on both sides of the debate. 

The distinction between “absolute historicity” and “essential 
historicity” is an important one, and may be easily defined. 

Absolute historicity implies absolute correctness of the record 
not only in general outline and movement, but also in every de- 
tail of perspective and chronology, of proportion and incident. 
It calls for perfect accuracy of dates and periods, and affords no 
leeway for elastic interpretation. 

Essential historicity, on the other hand, implies truthfulness 
and accuracy in the record of the general movement of the per- 
iods involved, without absolute definiteness or correctness as to 
dates and details. It is like an architect’s plan which gives exact 
representations of objects without perspective, or like a civil 
engineer’s “section,” which is drawn with measures purposely 
varied to bring out certain facts which he wishes to illustrate. 

The absolute historic record must never invert the order of 
events nor disturb the actual relations nor give any other than 
the perfectly natural coloring to the scenes. It must be prose 
and not poetry. It must be scientifically exact, not rhetorically 
elastic. 

The essentially historic is free from these limitations, yet not 
on this account is it less valuable or trustworthy. It is a picture, 
not a map; a work of art, not a mechanical production. It bears 
the marks of divinely inspired genius rather than those of the 
drudge with rule and compass. But who will say that a Conley 
portrait of some gentleman of a past generation is less genuinely 
a historic record of that particular individual than would be the 
measurements and data copied from his tailor’s book? 

Absolute history is difficult to find, if indeed it can be said to 
exist at all. For every record of human life and action is tinged 
more or less deeply by the opinions and character of the histor- 
ian, and the intelligent reader must always apply the personal 
equation before he can justly interpret what he reads. 

Tn the last analysis, essential historicity is all that we can predi- 
cate of anv record; but of the essentially historic there is a great 
variety. 

Most of us are ready to affirm that each of the synoptic gospels 
is essentially historic; but as they differ materially in form and 
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arrangements it is certain that only one of them can be abso- 
lutely historic, and probably not one of them is so. 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” is by no means absolutely his- 
toric; but it is essentially historic, and had we no other record 
of the events there portrayed, we should accept the historicity 
of that account and quote it in matters of gravest moment. In 
ihe same is true regarding the 
other historic plays. Virgil’s “Aeneid,” 


fact we do so quote it today. 
too, is essentially his- 
toric, though in a more qualified degree. All such productions 
are colored for effect and reveal the freedom of poetie license; 
yet they are not for a moment to be classed with the old fables 
of “Athena and Arachne,” or “Proserpine,” or the parable of 
“The Prodigal Son,” or Bunyan’s allegory of “The Pilgrim's Pro- 


gress.” 
B—THE PHRASE APPLIED TO GENESIS. 


Having thus defined the phrase “essential historic:ty,” let 


us 
in a very brief and cursory fashion follow a few lines of its ap- 


plication in the book of Genesis. 

As to the record of the creation up to the time when man ap- 
pears upon the scene, this is pretically the view now held by all 
scholarly minds that have not altogether abandoned belief in 
the biblical account. We do not suppose that the visible universe 
was actually created in six days of twenty-four hours each, as 
stated in the opening verses of the book. We do, however, recog- 
nize in that account of the creative process a credible and by no 
means uninstructive sketch of the great movements of uncounted 
ages, drawn, as such a picture must necessarily be, with no at- 
tempt at perspective or detail. It is a setting forth of the great 
essential truths regarding the creation in such form as might be 
intelligible not only to scholars and men of mature mind, but 
also to the ignorant and childish. 

To this position we have been led, or driven, as the ease may 
be, by the researches and conclusions of modern science; and 
no one feels that the creation story has lost any of its real value 
in consequence. But when we come to the end of that story and 
take up the record of the beginnings of human life and history 
we abruptly introduce a new method of interpretation and apply 
to all that follows the gauge of absolute historicity. We require 
that Adam be treated as a definite individual who was created 
at an approximately fixed date, lived within vet to be discovered 
geogranhical limits for nine hundred and thirty years, and be- 
gat children with specific names. Or feeling that such treatment 
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is impossible, we relinquish all notions of histovicity and relegate 
the account to the realm of allegory or inyth, thus changing if 
not utterly destroying both the value and the significance of the 
records. 

Now is it necessary that we should adopt either one of these 
two alternatives? Does all claim to historicity rest upon the 
absolute question of names and dates and places and ages? Or 
may there be a genuine and significant historicity without literal 
exactness? Ina word, why not apply to the stories of Adam and 
Eve, of Cain and Abel and Enoch and Methuselah and Noah and 
Abraham and the rest the same method of interpretation that 
we apply to the account of the creation? As the progress of 
geological science has compelled us to extend the six days of 
creation through an indefinite number of ages, so ethnological 
science is calling upon us to push back the date of man’s appear- 





ance upon the planet much farther than any arithmetical jug- 
gling with the scripture chronology will admit. If we contend 
for the absolute historicity of the account we are confronted with 
irreconcilable differences between the word of the Hebrew writ- 
ers and the word of modern science, or, if you choose, between 
the word which God spoke to a past age and the word which he 
speaks at the present time. But if, instead of this, we regard 
these stories or records in something the same light as we regard 
the account of the creation, that is to say, if we regard them as 
a graphie sketch of age movements and of the growth and de- 
velopment of ideals and moral forees without scale or definite 
measurement, we find a genuine and essential harmony. 

Note a few of the most significant points of the record. First 
is the statement that the race originated with the creation of one 
man and one woman. Is there any rational theory of the origin 
of the race that will not, if followed back to its source, lead us 
to some Adam and Eve? In the upward development of the ani- 
mal kingdom, according to the theory of evolution, there must 
have been a time when some male and female attained the econ- 
dition worthy for the first time to be called human. There may 
have been isolated specimens of either sex before; but now for 
the first time the man finds the woman. and bv coming together 
they begin the history of the human race, a new and unique 
species. 

As to the condition and surroundings of this first pair, is not 
the Genesis account a most natural one? Modern science is in- 
sisting upon the close analogy between the development of the 
individual and the development of the race. Birth, infaney. 
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childhood, youth, maturity, growth, may be predicated of the 
race as a whole as truly as of each individual member of the race; 
and in both uses the words convey practically the same ideas. 
Now what are the conditions surrounding the infancy of the in- 
dividual and attending his development? Wordsworth has put 
the story in a form at once poetic and essentially scientific, 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Following the universally observed analogy, can we doubt ti 





heaven lay about the infancy of the race also? And this is pre- 
cisely the truth depicted in the paradise life of the first pair as 
recorded by the writer of Genesis. 

The continuance of that paradise life depended upon the con 


tinued innocence of the racial infants. The fact of original in- 


nocence is axiomati 





c. rmorally innocent because 


The animal is in 
he its the slave of instinct. i human must have beer 
morally innocent as he emer 
babe is innocent at the first d f his moral faculties. The 


first sin came through conscious disobedience to a recognized 


rresponsibility, just as th 





law of righteousness. Not otherwise does the first sin ever come. 


And the immediate effects of sin, i. e., separation from God, and 





loss of happiness or the heavenly life. are they not perennially 
manifest in the experience of all human life? 

Man was created “in the image of God,” says the record. What 
should it sav? Ts not every man born in the image of God, i. e.. 
with the power of moral self-determination and the necessary 
basis of moral perfection? The phrase does not of necessity 
imply moral maturity and streneth; but only that incipient moral 
character by which man is pre-eminently distinguished from all 
the rest of the creation. The “Fall,” as we call it, is not de- 
seribed in the hook of Genesis as an abrupt descent from the pnin- 
nacle of a perfect and mature manhood to the depths of human 
denravity. Tt is simply a lapse from the state of infantile inno- 
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cence to the first degree of conscious sin; such a transformation 
as we wituess in every child when the first conscious wrong is 
done. ‘that notion of the “fall” which picturcs the first pair as 
plunging in a moment trom a height aimust divine to an abyss 
almost devilish is an extra biblical fiction. 

Vassing on to the story of Cain and Abel, we find certain items 
of the record incredible from the standpoint of absolute history. 
The occupations of the brothers are not such as engage primitive 
men, but characterize a later age. The building of cities, too, 
could not have been necessitated by the world’s population in 
the second generation literally interpreted. But looking upon 
this as a sketch of the movement of humanity, a new era in hu- 
man life, it is exact and truthful. We have no longer the para- 
dise life of absolute infancy; but a very distinctly earthly Ife 
with its growing discernment of separation from the divine. 
“Shades of the prison-house” have clearly begun to close upon 
the growing race. And this sense of imprisonment in the mater- 
ial gives birth to a new and formal aspiration towards the spir- 
itual which finds expression in worship. No external command 
from heaven institutes the custom of sacrifice. It is the natural 
effort of the growing man to rediscover the lost sense of divine 
communion and fellowship which characterized the infantile life. 
And the sacrificial form in which this effort embodies itself, is 
not that the most natural form for expressing penitence, love, 
and the desire to restore disturbed relations or to atone for 


offences which are supposed to have caused alienation? 


The diversity of characcer revealed in the two brothers is no 


less clearly true to the historic movement. the eradle period 
of infancy no differenee of haracter is perceptible in different 
babes. But with the first QGe:wning of intelligent childhood dif- 
ferences appear, and as life advances the distinctions of character 
become more clearly marked. So in the racial ecradledom of 
Eden no distinetion of character appear. The man and the wo- 
man are morally identical. Put with the racial bovhoed of the 
Cain and Abel period the inevitable Jistinetion between good and 
evil character obtrudes itself. And all character in all time takes 
on either the Cain or the Abel tvpe. 

Another point of unquestionable historicity is seen in the re- 
eorded effect of worshin. To one man his sacrifice broucht a 
sense of accentance with God: to the other there came onlv a 
deepened feeling of alienation and self-condemnation. And th's 
diversity of feeling is the dnilv experience of all who enter into 
any form of worship. It always appears with the very first act 
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of worship. ‘lo the sincere and godly soul worship brings peace, 
spiritual enlightenment, inspiration, strength. ‘lo the ungodly 
it brings only dissatisfaction and wrath. And all through the 
ages the envious Cains have slain the godly Abels when they have 
seen them oilering acceptable worship while their own sacri- 
fices are despised. Is not this the secret of nearly every religious 
persecution the world has ever witnessed ? 

Naturally enough this suggests another fact which always ap- 
pears precisely at this point in the history of sin. The first effect 
of sin was to place a barrier between man and God, man hiding 
himself from the face of his Maker. Its second result was the 


loss of the paradise life. Now there is added to these the alien- 


ation betwen man and his brother man which takes the form of 
envy, hatred, strife and crime. The crime, however be it ob- 
served, is not the hoary wickedness of lust or greed. It is the 


boyhood crime of 
We cannot follow in detail wo family lines of Cain and 


Seth, or the individual biogr: i yf Enoch, Methuselah, Noah, 


anver. 


ete. Sufficient is it to note the fac t the record reveals a 
definite and intelligent progress, thi keeps consistent pace 


with the movement of human history ‘inging out individual 


events and particular lives with increasing clearness as it ap- 
proaches modern times, just a bjeects are more clearly outlined 


and distinguished in proj ortic the beholder, 


while those at the horizon or far ay in the distance are con- 


fused or indirect. 

Doubtless there is ‘h even among the stories so recent as 
those of Abraham, Isane a acob that bears the marks of le- 
gend; but it does not follow that there is therefore no trust- 

} 


worthy element of historicity in them. On the contrary, we may 


grant the most sweeping claims of the traditionalists revarding 
particular inciden and ill r in our faith in the essential 
historicity f these { ar ters alr f the positions aecord- 
ed to them in the Hebrew narrative. fecause certain anachron- 
isms apnear in the names of the nati with whom Abraham is 
said to have come in contact, or because there is a suspicious sim- 
jlarity in the lerends eonnected with that patriarch and his son, 
does it necessnrilv follow that Abraham vanishes into thin air 
and all the history of his time along with him? We say with 
sound reason that the very name of Christianity is a witness to 
the existence of the historic Christ. and that the frequent ap- 
pearance of the name George Washington in our American house- 


holds is credible evidence of the prominent position once held by 
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the original George Washington in the childhood of our nation. 
Does it not follow with equal reason that the universal regard 
manifested by the Hebrew people for the names Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, a regard which has been handed down in the nation 
from time immemorial, is sufficient proof of the pre-eminence of 
the original possesscrs of those names in the early history of 
that remarkable race? 

To deny the essential historicity of these characters and of the 
record which describes them involves a most unscientific disre- 
gard of weighty evidence. The modern and growing disbelief 
in the familiar “hatchet story” does not destroy our faith in the 
essential historicity of the character of Washington, although 
we must necessarily doubt the absolute historicity of numerous 
records of his life and work. Why, then, need we permit our 
doubts of the “‘Abimelech incident,” or the battle with the five 
kings, or any other particular story, to undermine our faith in 
the reality of Abraham’s existence as the great founder of the 
Hebrew nation and the early champion of faith and righteous- 
ness? 





What has been said of Abraham may be said in effect of nearly 
all the other leading characters of the book of Genesis. That a 
mass of legendary lore may have grown up and clustered about 
these names, and that the characters themselves may have taken 
on something of the halo of romance that surrounds nearly every 
life when seen from a distance sufficiently remote, is well nigh 
certain. But the vines of tradition must have a trunk of fact to 
climb upon. The halo must have a head to encircle. When men 
tell us of a purely ideal Abraham or Moses, we find no little dif- 
ficnlty in conceiving of such an ideal character without some 
slight basis of real character upon which to build it. Are we 
not therefore compelled to acknowledge that, whatever elements 
of legendary or traditional coloring mav have crept into the 
record, we have still sufficient reason to look upon these ancient 
characters not as myths or ideals, but as genuine and inextin- 
guishable heacon lights of history? 











RAISING PINEAPPLES 


By L. G. KELLOGG, 


IN HAWAII 


Manager Hawaiian Fruit Company 


CONSIDER the pineapple to be a very profitable crop to raise 

in these islands. he removal of the duty on pineapples 

should give a great impetus to the industry in my opinion. 
Yhe members of the California colony are setting out many acres 
of pineapples. On my tract I have ten acres in that fruit. It 
takes eighteen months for a crop to mature from the cuttings. 
After the first crop it takes a year for the fruit to come to ma- 
turity. 

In preparing the ground for the pineapple plants, it should 
be plowed twice and plowed deep. This can be done at an ex- 
pense of $25 an acre. I set my plants four feet apart one way 
and eighteen inches another. I do this so that I can cultivate 
them one way with a horse, thus materially reducing the ex- 
pense of cultivation. I also have another reason. Between the 
wide rows I plant lupines and peas. These I turnin. The vines 
decay very quickly and make an excellent fertilizer. 

My ten acres look very fine. I am raising them without irri- 
gation, and notwithstanding the excessive heat and long dry 
spell, I have lost but few plants. I figure on receiving a net 
income of $200 an acre after the first crop. When the members 
of our colony can’t get $1 a dozen for the fresh fruit we purpose 
canning them. Twenty-five hundred pines, the way I set the 
plants out, should grow on an acre. After the pine is cut the 
first season two suckers come. ‘This will increase the yield per 
acre. The grower should easily get 200 dozen marketable pines 
from an acre. 

It is necessary for those who go into the business to have a 
cannery in connection therewith or in proximity to their or- 
chards, just as a sugar plantation must have a mill. The Pearl 
City Fruit Company have just finished putting in a big plant 
costing about $10,000 for the canning of their crop. However, 
it isn’t necessary for a small plantation to incur such a large 
expense for a plant. A cannery costing from $1,500 to $2,000 
will be ample to can a crop of 100,000 to 125,000 pineapples. The 
difference in cost is whether you want to do the slicing by hand 
or machinery. The crop lasts from sixty to ninety days. If you 
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desire to dispose of it in a short time you would require a can- 
nery costing $2,500. 

Unlike the cane industry, the growing, harvesting and market- 
ing of pineapples is almost all light work, of which a great deal 
can be done by children and women. This makes it a pleasant 
and profitable industry for small farmers, as at some stage of it 
the entire household can be employed. At Wahaiwa we have 
sufficient machinery to handle the crop grown on the colony for 
several years to come. 

Now let us consider the canning proposition. An ordinary 
sized pineapple when canned will fill a two and one-half pound 
can. These cans when put up in first-class shape sell in the 
markets on the mainland at from $2 to $2.40 per dozen. The 
cost of picking, preparing the fruit and putting it into cans is 
about $1 per dozen. This includes the cost of cans and labels, in 
fact, the entire expense. The freight from Hawaii to the main- 
land is 12 cents per dozen cans. The selling commissions on the 
coast are 1 cent per can. The total cost of canning, freight and 
marketing is $1.24 per dozen cans, leaving $1 net per dozen cans 
to grower, providing the fruit sells at $2.24 per dozen cans. 
Assuming that you raise 2,400 pines per acre which are suitable 
for canning, you have $448, or a net income of $200 per acre. 
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PROGRESS IN BACTERIOLOGY 





By MapameE Sopuia Bempiani 


N a recent article of mine published in the New York Ob- 
l server | called attention to the fact that Italian bacteriolo- 

gists have recently had great success in the study of those 
minute enemies to man which produce yellow fever, malaria 
fever and consumption. Their discoveries are real triumphs for 
Italy; known and recognized as such by the scientists of other 
nations. Sanarelli, the Italian director of the School of Hygiene 
at Montevideo, discovered the bacillus of yellow fever; Grassi, of 
the University of Rome, the Anthopholes, a species of mosquito 
which communicates to man the malaria fever; and Cervello, of 
the University of Talermo, the remedy, Igazolo, which introduced 
into the lungs destroys the bacillus of consumption. These are 
three splendid contributions to the well being of mankind, for 
health and long life bring prosperity and wealth. 

For the United States of America the discovery of the cause of 
the yellow fever is of immense importance. When it was an- 
nounced two years ago that Dr. Sanarelli had found the minute 
microbe which until then had eluded the investigations of others; 
had studied all of its evolutions and indicated the remedy against 
its attacks, a committee of American bacteriologists was ap- 
pointed to examine the subject. Notwithstanding a natural skep- 
ticism at the beginning of their labors, the members of this com- 
mittee were soon convinced of the truth of this discovery. They 
carried their laboratories from one place to another, and with joy 
foresaw the liberation of the Southern States from the terrible 
scourge which has cost Italy so many precious lives and 
millions of money. The celebrated bacteriologist, Professor 
Wasdin, of the University of Boston, recently visited Rome and 
presented to the Ministry of Public Instruction the results of 
his studies of the discovery of Sanarelli. 

“Your Italy,” said he, “is fortunate in its discoveries, as if to 
show that, although the arts and sciences are cosmopolitan, 
their classic land is that where first they flourished.” These 
apostles of science do not pursue their dangerous experiments 
without serious risk and suffering, for Professor Wasdin, his 
companion in the studies, and his wife, all suffered from the 
fever, and also Professor Sanarelli. 
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To Professor Gianbattista Grassi, of the University of Rome, 
belongs the honor of finally solving the problem of the origin 
of malarial fever. Many other Italians and some foreigners 
had endeavored to find out this secret, but with dubious result. 
The first to suggest that mosquitoes were the means of convey- 
ing the poison to man was Gian Maria Lancisi, a professor in the 
Roman University during the last century. This fact, however, 
has long been known practically to the peasants who labor on 
the Campagna. Their first act on arriving from the mountains 
in the summer is to burn out the mosquitoes from their huts or 
to send in the sheep to be bitten first. 

However, it is not every species-of mosquitoes, nor all insects 
which suck human blood, as Koch averred after his visit to Rome 
in 1898, but one variety alone called by the discoverer Grassi 
Anthopholes, which transmits to man the microbe of the fever. 
There are four varieties of this mosquito, distinguished from 
those not malaric by the form of their proboscis, and by the 
spots on their wings. They are a little larger than other species 
of mosquitoes and do not sing. Only man and the Anthopholes 
receive and give to each other, in eternal round, the noxious 
microbe. Neither bird nor beast, as some have supposed, are 
subject to it. The Anthopholes, which in April issues from the 
larva deposited in stagnant waters, is not malaric. 

Grassi and his assistants allowed themselves to be bitten by 
some which they had brought in water from the Maccarese and 
the Pontine Marshes, and received no harm. But as soon as the 
insects bite an infected person they receive the microbe, and it 
perfects its round of life in their intestines. A sort of capsule 
bursts and numerous little serpent-like microbes hide in the 
salivary glands of the Anthopholes. These are again passed on 
to man by the bite of the infected mosquito; both man and insect 
victims and homes of the fatal protozoa. 

The remedies proposed by Grassi are the draining as far as 
possible in the spring of pools and other stagnant water where 
the Anthopholes lay their eggs, and in the summer season pro- 
tection from the bites of the insect by means of wire nets at the 
windows and doors of houses. In one of the classic homes of 
the malaria, the Maccarese, he proved the efficacy of this method 
by going with an entire family every evening for one week and 
sleeping there with windows open except for the nets. None of 
them took the fever or experienced any illness whatsoever. They 
slept, thev drank the water of the place, they breathed the air 
of the marshy region. All they did was to defend themselves 
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from the punctures of the blood loving Anthopholes, which only 
bites at night. 

he malaria costs Italy 15,000 lives annually out of two million 
eases. Nearly a million acres remain uncultivated on account of 
their insalubrity; the fields are abandoned; crops are scarce; 
misery reigns in many paris of Italy, and the unhappy peasant 
emigrates to find a living in other lands. But if this country has 
the primacy in this respect of grief and loss, it has also the lead 
in the study of the sad argument. No foreigners have been able 


school, a fact of which Dr. Bacelli, then Minister of Public In- 


il 


to add anything to the scientific studies made by the Roman 


struction, very politely reminded Professor Koch when he came 


to Rome to study the malaria in 1 





The American professors 
studied the subject in regard to birds, but made few experiments 
on men. It remained for Grassi to complete the studies already 
made by other italians and prove the truth of his theory by ex- 
periments. 

It is now high time to provide effectual remedy to the misery 
on the Campagna. At the gates of Rome a population of 40,000 
peasants live in the summer in straw huts built on the bare 
ground. They come down twice in the year from the mountains 
of the Abruzzi Umbria and the Lazio to cultivate the ground, al- 
though they know quite well that it is certain death to some. 
When the strong leave their mountain homes, the wives, the old 
mothers and fathers and children left behind, bid them farewell 
with tears and heart-breaking lamentations, and if they return 
the welcome is ecstatic. Ill housed and fed, these servants of the 
glebe labor fer a mere pittance, enriching the owners of the 
large tracts of land and several go-betweens. Even the ancient 
Romans provided their slaves with more comforts. Clothes and 
food were regularly given in established quantities, and there 
were houses, not huts. 

Archaelogical students have proved that the habitations had 
a high wall all around with only one aperture, a door, all the 
windows opening on the inner court. Thus the attacks of mos- 
quitoes were prevented, the insect never flyine high. Several 
popes tried to better the condition of the laborers on the Cam- 
pagna, and since the Italian government came to Rome three 
sets of laws have been adopted for the same purpose, but in- 
effectually. The avarice and dishonesty of a few prevail. So 
these modern troglodytes continue to live, not only in straw huts, 
but in caverns which abound in the voleanie rock of the Cam- 
pagna. The census of 1881 gave the number of these grottoes 
as 469, but without doubt many more are now inhabited. 
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Those who thus work under the burning sun by day and sleep 
by night in damp caverns, who are scarcely covered either by 
night or by day, and who live on Indian meal and little else, are 
fine subjects for the fever. The city of Rome, not unmindful of 
this misery, has had ten stations, each provided with beds and 
inhabited by a physician, on the Campagna. But the distances 
are great, the roads bad and the sick, without conveyances, 
dragged themselves on foot to the city and the hospital. 

Now by the recent discovery of the curability of the fever, a 
new impulse has been given to the charitable work of saving 
life. The Red Cross has established a regular ambulance service 
as in time of war. Eight ambulances will daily pass from one 
sanitary station to another, carrying the sick, to them or to the 
railroads or to the hospitals. The physicians, mounted on horses, 
will explore all the country near the stations to attend the sick 
and provide them with medicines and comforts. Twenty-eight 
doctors, besides nurses and assistants, are enrolled as if for war 
from July to October. 

The improvements in medicine and surgery have sensibly di- 
minished the mortality in Italy from diphtheria, smallpox, ty- 
phoid and malaria. This is shown by the health tables from 1871 
to 1899. Only consumption still claims its usual number of vic- 
tims, and as yet shows no signs of yielding. Italy, of course, 
gives fewer victims to this dread disease than other countries on 
account of its milder climate, yet even here, consumption is rife. 
But the power of this giant is at last broken. 

An Italian, Professor Cervello, of Palermo. has discovered a 
remedy not hurtful to the lungs, which, introduced into them, 
destroys the microbe of the disease. This remedy, the Ieazolo, 
is now used in all the sanatoriums of Europe, and its efficacy 
is also acknowledged in the United States and Brazil. - Time and 
experience will show whether this is in truth the remedy for the 


disease which annually carries to the tomb so many valuable 
lives. At any rate this was the chief subject of the International 
Congress against Consumption held last April in Naples. Medi- 
cal celebrities from all countries met there to discuss the means 
of making war on the disease. Sanatoriums are to be founded 


in Southern Italy, where sun and sea breezes may bring health to 
the sick. But above all the recommendation is given, “Do not 
spit.” In everv shop in Rome, in every ear, is this warning re- 
peated on a printed card headed by the authoritative S. P. Q. R. 
Senatus Popolusque Romanus. Rome 



































A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 
By CuarLes M. SKINNER 


F, as they claim nowadays, the members of our human family 
| are drawing closer together and are demanding a new social 

compact, it is of interest and perhaps of moment to inquire 
what measure of success those companies of enthusiasts have 
gained who, in order to reach the socialistic or commuuistie 
ideal before the rest of the world is ready, have set up little 
worlds of their own, where they can live their beliefs. Most of 
these experiments have been failures. But there is a new sort of 
community which is founded on work, and an example of this 
kind is to be seen in Ruskin, Ga. 

On approaching Ruskin you naturally expect to see a new 
town. No. It is the same sort of village that you find all 
through lower Georgia and Florida; a cluster of one-story and 
attic houses, perched, for dryness’ sake, on posts a foot or so 
above the sand, some facing the road, others reached by paths 
across the fields, and all, save one or two, looking so gray and 
weather beaten that they seem to have stood there for a century. 
Not a building of the colony proper is painted, and the high 
fences are unsightly as well as injurious to the idea of com- 
munity. 

In its industrial center Ruskin has a shop for wood working 
and broom making, a little factory for the manufacture of 
leather belts and suspenders and cereal coffee, and a printery, 
as it is called, whence its paper, the Coming Nation, issues. Its 
brooms are said to be the best that are made. There is a gen- 
eral store, an executive office, a building used in winter as a 
general kitchen and the best railroad station for miles around, 
because Ruskin begins to have visitors. 

In appearance the Ruskinites are plain country men and wo- 
men, such as vou find in a thousand other places; but when you 
talk with them vou find they are more active minded, better 
read. more enthusiastic than country people are apt to be. Two 
or three used to he editors, one was a state superintendent of 
schools. some had a lucrative business, there are doctors and mu- 
sicians as well as mechanics. Few are of the grade of the city 
laborer. 
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The wan who joiiis this colony pays $590 down, which secures 
to him a house, lot, tools and all benefits. His maintenance fee, 
as it is called, comes to him in the form of a certificate, payable 
in clothing, new shoes and imported goods. It is guaranteed 
that he shall have food, recreation, fuel, hauling of supplies, 
rent, if he does not take a house, drugs, medical attendance, and 
his children have free text books, with instruction in Latia, piano 


and violin, in addition to the usual English branches. 


l 
} 
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The physician, who is a cheerful, old-fashioned country doc- 
tor, father of the president of the community, finds that time 
hangs heavy on his hands, so he contributes largely to the paper 
and spends much of his leisure in the little wooden office beside 
the printery. 

They have a library of nearly two thousand volumes; beside: 
their weekly dances and social functions thev have literary exer- 
cises and Sunday ethical classes and lyceums; they have theat- 
ricals, with stage scenery and music; the Young Peoples’ Pro- 
gress League meets on Monday nights, and the Woman’s Circle 
has strongly united the wives and daughters, who not only sew 
and chat but sing, play, read essays and carry on discussions, 
after the manner of the sex from immemorial time. 

Seemingly, the women have profited by the division of labor. 
Their houses, being small, require little attention; their younger 
children are cared for in a nursery during the hours of com- 
munity work; it is never expected of them that they shall primp. 
and most cf them go in wrappers while their children squat 
around in the hot sand with naked feet and bare, mosquito- 
bitten shanks. 

The farm work is considerable, for fifty of the 800 common 
acres are cleared and used, and 130 acres rented against the 
time when new fields shall be planted; while a park of ten acres 
has just been opened for recreation. Other dreams of the future 
are an ice plant and a sanitarium. The last dream has this 
much of foundation; that the inn here was full to overflowing 
all Jast winter. 

The company is a little in debt, for it had to pay $3,000 for its 
land and houses—-a moderate sum for a village already standing 
—brt as the debts are mostly owed to itself individually, and aa 
they are decreasing. it is not in sore distress on that account. 
It emplovs eicht teachers and operates a kindervarten for its 
children. Tt has secured places as postmaster, station agent and 
express agent for its members, its manufactures pay and the 
people are full of hope. 





THE PHILIPPINES 
By Joun FoREMAN 


{Those Ainerican citizens who have not hastened to defend 
President McKinley in his Philippine policy will take special in- 
terest in these extracts from an article in the National Review 
of London. Mr. Foreman is author of “The Philippine Islands,” 
and undoubtedly the best English authority on Filipino affairs. ] 


ey. UE Americans at present hold Manila, the principal ports, 
] 


the Pasig river, and the villages 
around it. ‘ihe total area of the archipelago is computed 
at 52,560 syuare miles, of which the Americans barely occupy 
one five-hundredth part in places inaecessible by water. Small 
detachments are stationed here and there, but the troops x 
ployed do not dominate a radius larger than the range of their 
muskets. ‘hey are constantly watched 
troopers who have ventured alone a mil 


seldom returned alive. On the 4th o as mol 24 report 


reached Washi! n that an entire party of ineers, under a 
lieutenant, fell int } rf the tiv hose who were not 
kille d having pee i 
A letter which 
Jan. 3 last, ref 
throughout 
natives. The Americans oceupy, 
ean defend by force of arms. When 
try from their military center in Pa 
tablish advane ( ley were oblis 
fend what s already held. 


Negros (the largest sugar-producing district) is gradualls 


coming a waste, and the local military governmeént there exer 


cises merely nominal authority. In so listricts the Americans 
appointed native local presidents, but the system proved to be 
impracticable, because these functionaries were invariably assas 
sinated. 

The wealth of the islands is agriculture, and the total staple 
produce last vear fell off more than 50 per cent, as compared 
with 1896—the vear of the revolution. Of course, the local im- 
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port trade in Manila in no way indicates the real prosperity of 
the isiunds, because it is much influenced by transactions be 
tween ioreigi merchants and the American authorities and 
truops. Muauy of the piaitations are produciug only a small frae- 
tion of What they yielued under Spanish rule. One of the larg- 
est native land owners in Luzon, whose nume was closely asso- 
ciated with the rebell.ou, and who is, at present, residing in the 
Faubourg Montmartre, l’aris, has now to depend on his Manila 
house rents and cash investments for an income. Only last 
month I met other Filipino acquaintances on the Continent, liv- 
ing in voluntary exile upon their rescued capital, because their 
Jands cannot be safely worked under the present conditions, 

It would appear that the United States government entered 
upon the conquest of the Philippines under a misconception of 
many points. 

In this, their first attempt at colonial expansion, they might 
have advantageously studied our methods of bringing Asiatics 
to accept our rule and live in peaceful submission to it. To suc- 
cessfully achieve such an end two conquests must needs be made 
simultaneously—the military and the moral. In the Philippines 
the latter was apparently either overlooked or not even thought 
of. ‘he conduct of the boisterous, undisciplined individuals who 

la large percenta f the first volunteer contingents sent 


neifaceably demoralizing effect on the 


spired a feeling of horror and loathful 


it and educated classes who guide Phil- 

ippine public opinion, From the outset it was a mistake to treat 

the Christian Philippine population like savages ignorant of 

western civilization, considering that there are thousands of 

Filipinos mentally equal to the invading forces, and comparable, 

intellectual training, with the average middle class of Euro- 
peans. 

The silently observant native has a positive repugnance for 
inebriety and a contempt for the inebriate. Family attachment 
is, perhaps, more intense and more extended than in Europe, 
and the violation of a native’s home or any distant relation’s 
is, With him, unpardonable. And although he may not practice 
all the highest forms of social refinement himself, he not only 
a@mires them in others, but, imperceptibly to himself, he is 
inflvenced and suhdued by them. 

Fverv student of the Philippine question knows that the fun- 
damental eanse of the rebellion was monastic interference in 
the civi] government, and that the chief reform for which the 
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natives shed their blood was the expulsion of the friars. Span- 
ish priests were driven out of every provincial parish, and many 
of them returned to the peninsula, while others are still hover- 
ing about in the neighboring colonies of Hong Kong, Macao, and 
Singapore, awaiting events. During the brief session of the 
Philippine Congress at Malolos, the Deputy Tomas del Rosario 
introduced and carried his bill for church disestablishment, not 
with any irreligious sentiment, but because the whole com- 
munity recognized that their tardy in the past was 
due to retrogressive ecclesiastical tutelage. The earnest desire 
of the Filipinos is to appoint exclusively secular clergy to the 
incumbencies. Yet, strange to say, one of the first important 
acts of the American authorities in Manila was to favor the re- 


turn of monks to the islands, and there is still a movement 


*e them their former status and the posses- 


sion of lands to which they cannot show a good title. The Fil- 
pinos fai : how the restoration of the source of all their 
past miseries can possibly harmonize with professed benevolent 
intention towards them. Such op lefiance of their legitimate 


+ 


aspirations 1s not 


likely lead to peace in the present genera- 
tion. 

Under the circumstances explained, the probability of the 

i ever raining the sympathy < acquiescence of the 

verv remote. Unless the Americans are prepared to 

large permanent army in the islands, there seems to 

of their ev bei ab administer the in- 

lago. Their who vstem of sovernment, 

to the Anglo-Saxon mind reasonable enough 

clashes everywhere with the instincts, ideas, tradi- 
irations of the Filipinos. 

fF course, a great many natives in Manila who are 


icans to earn a living 


iendly enough with the Amer 


for not all are able to live on their means and 


} 


wait f *times. Among others, alf-caste lawver and ex- 


cabinet minister in Aguinaldo’s short-lived rovernment. whom 
I have known for a number of vears, has accepted office under 
the American administration. Put the High Commissioner of 
the titular Philippine republic, Senor Felipe Agoncillo, with 
whom T have heen acquainted for over fifteen vears. assured me 
last month in Paris that there is not an educated Filipino who 
will be really satisfied with anv settlement short of absolute 
indenendence. Necessity and manv other reasons. he added, 


will always induce a certain number to bow their heads to the 
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dominant power, the same as weakness of character, persona! 
interest, or fear created many partisans of the monks until ii 
was saie to throw oii the mask. “independence or death, or 
perpetual warfare,” exclaimed Senor Agoncillo, “is the only con- 
cise answer 1 can give to any conditional peace overtures.” 1 
pointed out to him that military occupation of Manila and the 
chief ports being a “fait accompli,” a great nation like the United 
States could not suffer the ignominy of appearing to suddenly 
abandon the islands under compulsion. But Senor Agoncillo, 
who is a well-informed man and shrewd diplomatist, sees pretty 
clearly that the force which will eventually compel the Ameri- 
cans to leave the Philippines to the Filipinos will come from the 
United States themselves. In due course it will have its influ- 
ence far beyond the lines of political parties. Anti-[mperialism 
will remain the cry of the Democrats, but the majority of Amer- 
ican electors, independently of party theories, will not consent 
to a vast fruitless expenditure for permanently maintaining 
50,000 men in arms, to hold in forced subjection for years an 
unwilling po} 


ulation of six millions of Asiatices, without glory 





or profit in return for the immense sacrifice of blood and treas- 


ure. America is undoubtedly in a dilemma over the Philippine 
question, and we do not want to see her become the laughing 
stock of Europe. [ believe there are thousands on both sides 
f the 


Atlantic who would gladiv see ber extricate herself with 
honor. 
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DRINKING CUSTOMS OF RUSSIA 


By W. Duran, of England 


most popular of all is tea. The next in favor is “kwags.” 

The third is “vodka.” A Russian deteriorates in proportion 
as he learns to like “kwass” better than tea, and “vodka” better 
than either “kwass” or tea. 

Of kwass I have drunk plenty in summer in Russia, but it has 
of course been always some one of the innocent, delicious and 
wholesome unintoxicating articles which are grouped in great 
varieties under that general term. Kwass is the name given in 
Russia to immense numbers of drinks all made from fruits. 
South Russia is a land which gushes over with fruit in a way 
which would astonish ordinary English people. In the southern 
markets many fruits are seen, never heard of here. Now, the 
Russian people are the cleverest on earth in the decoction of 
drinks from fruits and vegetables. They give the convenient 
name of “kwass” to any of these, whether intoxicating or other- 
wise. In the streets of Nijni-Novgorod I have stopped on a sul- 
try afternoon to give a coin equivalent to the halfpenny for a 
most refreshing draught of kwass made from rye. It was slight- 
iy sour, but seemed to be just the beverage needed by the crowd. 
in a restaurant in St. Petersburg or Moscow or Kasan I have had 
a bottle of kwass which was made from some exquisite fruit, I 
could not tell what; and I have felt convinced that if our scientific 
men would make a study of these harmless but delightful Rus- 
sian drinks they would soon solve the problem of popular sub- 
stitutes for intoxicating drinks. But we must discriminate. 
Kwass is often powerfully intoxicating, and then it becomes the 
favorite indulgence of large classes of men to tipple all day long 
or all night long, especially at holiday seasons, which are very 
numerous; so that the kwass drinker is seldom sober. The 
ladies of Russia are especially fond of the unfermented kwags in 
hot weather. 

Vodka is the destroyer of national character and domestic 
happiness in Russia. This deadly drink is seen on every table. 
It is simply another name for spirits of wine very little modi- 
fied. Thousands of Russians every year become confirmed vodka 


Tent national drinks must be reckoned in Russia. The 
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drunkards, chiefly through the severity of the winter. It is a 
singular fact that religion and intemperance are closely allie 
together in Russia. Drunkenness is not accounted at all sinful 
by the vast majority of even the religious people. For religion 
is for the most part nothing but devout superstition combined 
with intense delight in outward ceremonialism. Thus conduct 
and character are little taken into account. Forms and cere- 
monies are all that are thought of. In any Russian village on 
Easter Sunday morning all the “moujiks” may be seen rushing 
to embrace each other, crying in earnest tones, “Christos voss- 
kress!” (Christ is risen). ‘Yeesteeno Christos vosskress!” The 
bells ring; the beautifully decorated church will be crowded at 
the early service; the “popes” and choirs of men and boys will 
sing as only the common people in that land of popular music 
ean; and on that Sunday evening of Eastertide nearly every one 
of those peasants will certainly be in a condition of bestial drunk- 
enness. The rude little shanties called the “peetelnia domy” 
(drinking houses) are crowded all the Lord’s Day, as on all the 
numerous Saints’ Days of the Greek calendar. A gentleman not 
long since, visiting a Russian village on an Easter Sunday, asked 
some simple “moujiks” what all the drinking meant on the Sun- 
day evening. The Englishman was considerably amazed when 
one of the peasants replied, without the least apparent difficulty, 
“Why, of course, Christ is risen!” Temperance societies have 
been during the last few years started in Russia. To the honor 
of our British women it must be recorded that the first was 
inaugurated in the Tzar’s dominions by one of our own country- 
men. ,I met, when voyaging on the Volga, with some Russian 
ladies who assured me that they had commenced a temperance 
society on their great estates in the Province of Samara. Every- 
body in Russia knows that Count Leo Tolstoi has warmly advo- 
eated the spread of temperance in his country. There is an ex- 
cellent and increasing society of the kind in St. Petersburg. Of 
late years many of the younger sons of the Russian aristocracy 
have become monks, or members of the “Black Clergy”; and most 
of these are not only religious enthusiasts of a most self-denying 
as well as intelligent order, under the influence of the sainted 
Father John of Kronstadt, but they are ardent advocates of total 
abstinence. A monk in Russia does not exactly mean what is 
understood by the term in the West. A Russian monk remains 
single for life, and is altogether much more devoted and strict 
than the priests of the “White Clergy,” to whom most of the 
ignorant and often drunken parish “popes” belong. 
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Russia is one of the finest temperance fields in the world. 
Two years ago a sweeping revolution was effected in the drink 
traffic, for the Russian government took over the control of the 
whole system. ‘This is the most stupendous measure ever adopt- 
ed by any government in the world in relation to any popular 
custom. All the drink shops were consecrated by the clergy) 
before the decree was actually put into operation. There was 
not a cask, barrel, decanter, or vodka bottle which was not 
sprinkled by the priests with holy water. 

The extreme climate makes the Russian people gross feeders 
and drinkers. But they are a lovable and delightful race. Even 
in his cups the Russian is never disagreeable, for the national 
temperament seems able to overcome even the alcoholic 
fumes. Never have I anywhere moved amongst so hospitable 
and genial a people. ‘Tere is every hope for the future of a 
mighty nation characterized by such sterling merits, its faults 
being such as can be corected in due time by the great moral 
and religious reforms which are already in sight. Amongst the 
very greatest of these is the Temperance Reformation, which 
has already commenced on at least a small seale. 















































VALUE OF A BRITISH WORKMAN’S LIFE 
By H. W. MassincHam 


| T may now be fairly said that the English state decrees that 
out of every pound sterling of the employer’s capital a de- 
duction has to be made in his workman’s interest quite apart 
irom the nominal wage fund, When a factory is built an em- 
ployer has to proceed on lines definitely ordered by various pub- 
lie authorities. If it is a factory or a workshop where lead or 
arsenic ia used layoratories must be provided and sanitary con- 
veniences must be attached. During the normal working day 
every worker must be allowed 250 cubic feet of space, or 400 
cubic feet while overtime is going on. Where damp is produced, 
as in the case of wet spinning, a limit of humidity is fixed by the 
secretary of state. No man may now carry on a bakery under- 
ground. 

Under the law of 1895 cases of poison from lead or yeilow 
phosphor or arsenic are treated precisely as if an accident had 
ocurred. The factory inspector and the surgeon must have 
notice. The matter must be reported to the chief inspector and 
a register is kept of all such cases. The local authorities are 
charged with the duty of seeing that the minimum of age for 
working a child, which by successive laws has been raised from 
nine to twelve years, is observed, and that, under the system by 
which a child above twelve years may divide his time between 
school and factory, the school does not sufter. Everywhere, 
indeed, the imperfect laws of the ’50’s and the °’40’s have been 
strengthened and codified and supplied with sufficient machinery 
for their effective working. 

In one important particular, indeed, we approach a definite 
standard. Today the British workman has, as it were, a market 
value on his head and it is worth so much to his employer to 
keep it on his shoulders. The compensation act of 1897, which 
has thus changed the scope and bent of the relations of the em- 
ployer to his injured work people, came into existence a little 
over two years ago. Let me now examine the nature of this act 
and the state of the law which it superseded, or which it is the 
complement. First, there was and is the workman’s remedy 
under the common law. This applies to cases in which the mae- 
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ter ean be convicted of willful neglect of his servant's life o: 
limb. ‘Thus he is liable to pay compensation where the accident 
is caused by a servant whom he knew to be incompetent, or by 
iachinery which he knew to be dangerous. 

But no remedy in common law lies if the workman is partly 
to blame for his accident or if he shares his master’s knowledge 
concerning the character of the deficient plant. Accidents 


I 


caused by the carelessness of foremen gave the workman no 
chance of remedy under what is known as the doctrine of com- 
mon employment. Thousands of killed or maimed workmen 
were thus left out of account. To remedy this state of things, 
Mr. Gladstone’s second government enlarged the scope of em 
plovers’ liability by the act of 1880. This law proving to be in 

sufficient, the fourth Gladstone government endeavored to ren 

edy it. The bill was wrecked on its proposal to abolish the power 
of “contracting out.” 

Mr. Chamberlain with great skill contrived to back the Hous 
of Lords in the wrecking proposal, and at the same time to offer 
the workman the bait of a larger and more comprehensive bill. 
This took shape in the measure of 1897. The new law (of 1897) 
is far wider in its scope than its predecessor. It abolishes thé 
doctrine of common employment; it extends compensation to all 
railways, factories, docks, wharves, and quays, mines and quar- 
ries, to engineering works, to works where mechanical power 
is used, and to buildings which are above thirty feet high. Cer 
tain instances which I have specified are excluded, and so are 
trifling accidents which disable a2 workman for less than two 
weeks, and injuries which are due to the workman’s “serious and 
willful misconduct.” The accident must arise “out of” and occur 
“in the course of” the man’s or woman’s employment—for the 
work of both sexes is included—and it must be “on, In, or about” 
his place of work. Already, indeed, « movement exists for en- 
larging and for simplifying this law. The bill has been snort for 
the lawyers’ ingenuity. What docs “about” a plece of business 
mean? 

A earter who was employed at timber works, while unloading 
a cart, was killed by the tilting of a piece of timber. The cart 
bappened to be standing near the entrance of the works, and ii 
was ruled that the carter’s widow should be compensated. But 
had the carter been killed a couple of miles away from his em- 
Jover’s works the compensation money would have been lost. 
In the same way, a workman injured in the course of a kind of 


labo: different from that for which he was hired gets no compen- 
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sation. A man who falls from a scaffold gets compensation, but 
if he slips from a plank resting on a window sill he gets none. [If 
he tumbles from a ladder twenty-nine feet high, he or his rela- 
tives are helpless. If he only steps a foot higher the act works in 
his favor. Allowing for all of these defects, however, the great 
measure of 1897 marks many points of real and substantial ad- 
vance. It abolished at a stroke the old societies in which the 
working folk were deprived of the benefits of the act of 1880. 

The new law enacts, first, that no benefit society can be im- 
posed on the workman as a condition of his hire; and, secondly, 
that any benefit society which is to be allowed to compete with 
the law must, in the view of a public official—the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies—give the men benefits as great as the law 
itself provides. As a matter of fact the old societies have disap- 
peared. Insurance has become general under the new law and 
provides the master with an automatic means of settlement. 
Many insurance societies charge so much per $100 of wages paid, 
taking, of course, special account of the risks and the character 
of the employment. They, of course, take good care that the 
guarding of machinery is adequate, while on his side the em- 
ployer is in no way free of any penalty for negligence to which 
he is subject under the general industrial laws. 

In another direction the progress made is clear and notuble. 
The act of 1897 divides accidents into fatal and non-fatal, and in 
each case it fixes a maximum and a minimum. In the former 
this depends on whether those whom the dead man leaves behind 
are wholly or partly kept by him, and in the former case the em- 
ployer must pay at least £150 and not more than £300. In the 


latter case the sums paid are on a lower scale. Where the work- 


er leaves none but his “mates” to mourn him the employer’s con 


2 | 


tribution is simply a decent funeral. In future none of our civil 

conscripts on whom the lot has fallen may lie ina pauper’s grave. 
There is, as I have said, a ery for more simplification. <A 

er and more comprehensive form of words than Mr. Chamb 

used in the act of 1897 is still wanted. When this fs disco 

Great Britain following Germany may well declare that the ¢ 

problem of civilization has been fairly solved. 
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VITAL PROBLEMS 


HOW CHILDREN VIEW PUNISHMENT 
A Reported Address of Pror. EarL Barnes 


ROPESSOR Earl Barnes, in an interesting address, which ats 

he called “A Study on Children’s Attitudes Toward Pun- 

ishment,” gave the fruits of an inquiry he has been making 
during the past ten years in California, Chicago, and London. 
he inquiry had taken the form of an ingenious probing of the 
minds of some 3,000 children. 

His method, it seemed, was to get this or a kindred subject for 
composition set in schools: “Describe a punishment that you 
have received unjustly.” The common offense among his 3,000 
children was disorder or restlessness. One quarter of the offenses 
were purely negative—things not done. Of the active offenses 
three-fourths were cases of misdirected energy, the hissing of 
escaped steam, the rattling of loose machinery. That fact indi- 
eated the difficulty of finding proper outlets for the energy of 
children. 

The punishments were whippings, slappings, confinement, and 
seoldings. A test case was put to the children: “Two burglars 
broke into a house, and when they were disturbed one got away 
with the booty and the other was caught. The punishment for 
such an offense is five years in prison. If you had been judge, 
what would you have done with the man who was caught?” The 
significant thing in the replies was that at seven, eight and nine 
vears old scarcely a child would apply the law. Every kind of 
punishment was specified except the one imposed by law. At 
ten and eleven three or four per cent of the children sentenced 
the man to five years’ imprisonment. At twelve and thirteen 
over fifty per cent took that course. At fifteen and sixteen some 


Sa 


such remark as this was made: “As the law says five years’ im- 


1 


prisonment is the punishment for this 





offense. I should pass 
sentence of five years’ imprisonment.” Another test was set. 
It was stated that “two boys were playing in the school ground. 
when one got angry with the other and hit him, which led to a 
fight. The ‘boy who began it’ ran home; the one who had been 
atiacked entered the school room. The teacher had made a reg- 
nlation that for fighting a boy should lose his outings. If you 
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had been the teacher, what would you have done to this boy?” 

Again, it was shown, whereas the younger children would noi 
impose the appointed punishment, there was a growing tendenc) 
later on to act according to the rule. Boys grew into a recog- 
nition of the law more readily than girls. There was another 
test. A four-year-old child received a box of colors as a birthday 
present, and when her parents chanced to be upstairs she painted 
the drawing room chairs, calling to ner mether, at the completion 
of the task: “Mummy, come and see how beautiful I have made 
the chairs look.” 

The problem set to the scholars was: “If you had been th 
mother, what would you have done to that child The lecture 
read typical answers at different ages. At eight almost the uni- 
versal verdict was, “if I had been that child’s mother I would 
have smacked her.” At nine this view prevailed: “I would have 
given her a good beating, and then forgiven her.” At ten, “! 
should have taken the paints away, slapped the child, sent ber 
to bed, and not let her go out the next day.” At eleven, “When 
her next birthday came I wouldn’t let her have anything, and ! 
wouldn’t let her have any toys at all until she knew better. When 
she grew old enough I would make her pay for the chairs she had 
spoiled.” At twelve, “I should have scolded her very much ani 
taken away her paints till she knew how to use them.” Tere 


or 


the lecturer paused to point out that at that age the need fo: 
esuidance was beginning to be recognized. At thirteen came wis- 
dom: “If I had been the child’s mother I would not have bough? 
her the paints. I think if the chairs are thoroughly scrubbed 
the paint will come off all right. As for the child, I would fetch 
her a smack; but she wasn’t hardly old enough to know better 
anyway.” At fourteen, “To punish the child would be very har! 
and very improper. Explain to the child why she ought not t» 
do such things.” Thus at seven and eight sixty or seventy pe: 
cent of the children would have offered physical violence to 
little child who was perfectly innocent of offense, and who, aft«+ 
painting the chairs, to please her mother, had actually suis 
moned that lady to admire the work. The readiness to preserib: 
physical chastisement was not confined to poor children; it was 
equally noticeable among the children brought up in nice fam 
ilies. At sixteen only one or two would maltreat the little thine. 
Coming to general conclusions, the lecturer said if, as he sup- 
pesed was always the case, children were punished to make thein 
better, they must be punished in lines they understood. Thi 
young child understood and responded to strong, vigorous phys'- 
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cal reaction. As he grew older enlightenment and subjective 
treatment might be gradually substituted for physical reaction. 
Certainly there was a time when the child had to rest in an abso- 
lute controlling physical force. From that time until the time 
when an absolutely self-directing individual had grown up the 
problem was to diminish gradually, inch by inch, physical con- 
trol, and substitute for it, inch by inch, subjective control. He 
knew of no more God-forsaken and helpless thing than the child 
who had not learned the intense calm, rest, and peace of a strong 
controlling adult hand. In grappling with the problem they 
must remember that a child of eight might, in mental habits, 
have reached the age of twenty. Moreover, he had known eight- 
year-old boys who were still in the nine-month-old stage. In 
view of the foregoing conclusions, he regretted exceedingly the 
fact that ‘tno corporal punishment” was the hard-and-fast rule 


in some schools, services, and prisons. 


CURBING OF INDIVIDUALISM 
By Epwin MarkHam 


T is the business of government to maintain equality of op» 
] tunity among her people and to prevent the strong from over- 
reaching the weak. ‘There is only so much business opportunity 
available at any given time. Can you say every man may now 
build a transcontinental railway? Can every man take up 160 
acres of good tillable land now, when all the land of any value 
is held by settlers or great syndicates? The business opportun- 
ity of a nation at any given time is limited. It is limited by the 
natural resources of the country. When these are monopolized 
the people suffer. Would it be possible for another man to be- 
come the oil master general of the nation and oust Mr. Rocke- 
feller from his throne of power? I can point to ten thousand 
who have tried it and have gone down. With the increase of 
monopoly and special privileges opportunities of men invariably 
decrease. That is one answer. Another is that a few men in 
every generation have the power, the native genius, to rise 
against oposition, however stubborn it be. If they were in the 
midst of an iron despotism they still would rise. But the masses 
of men cannot do this, and government should look out for the 
interests of the masses and wherever she sees a man or a sct of 
men hogging the whole trouch she must interfere in the inter- 
ests of justice and humanity. 

If I were the father of six boys T might be taken to represen! 
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ihe government. Say I have a field of twelve acres. I say to the 
boys: “Boys, this is yours. You have to make a living on it.” 
Lf I give them free rein, the fellow with the strongest ego in him, 
the most self-assertion, would soon be claiming the whole farm. 
He would be walking around claiming everything in sight, a 
paunch on him like a pipe of wine, while the others would either 
be working for him at slavish wages or crowding into corners 
with no work todo. I look down on this field of boys and I say: 
“Here, John, this field is for all of you. Every one has as much 
right here as you have, and if you have euchered these boys 
either by the strength of your head or the strength of your arms, 
you will have to make restitution. All my boys who are willing 
to work shall eat.” 

Government ought to prevent injustice. Therefore I would 
way to the big trust (represented by greedy John): “Stand aside. 
Let all these boys have a chance at the hoe. You may be thei: 
captain if you wish, but not their despoiler. The only boy I dis 
inherit is the boy who won’t work. Not the victims of your 
sharp practice.” “But,” he would say, “I am shrewder than 
they.” That won’t do; there must be a chance for every 

This would not be paternalism in government, because [I w 
provide for no idler. I would direct the hoys to throw every i 
and loafer over the fence. But it would be fraternalism in ¢ 
ernment, and that is what ought to be in government. For g 


ernment should be made the organ of fraternity. This wou'd 
be a realization of the sublime political vision of Jesus. 
America has been the hotbed of individualist thought—that 
man is the architect of his own fate. But this thought of the 
nation is rapidly changing. If it were not for greed on the part 


of the strong it would be true that every man is the architect of 





i 
his own fate, but greed steps in and prevents. man from earving 
out his own destiny. With the increase of civilization the free- 
dom of opportunity for the toiling millions decreases. There is 
more opportunity in our own than in other countries. This is 
chiefly because ours is a newer civilization and the natural re 


sources are not so completely in the hands of the few. 


There is a very proper and a very common question: “Why, if 
the few can rise even against an iron despotism, treading on the 
bones of the failures, why object to this?” Why not say, “This 


is a natural law,” and acquiesce? 
If we were under the reign of natural law alone, if we had no 
hither law than nature’s law to guide us, then the conditions of 


’ 


civilization would be right: but by general consent we acknow- 
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ledge that Jesus was the bringer of a higher law. He came 
preaching that this natural law, this law of selfishness, was the 
law of the animal, and not the true human law at all. He teaches 
that these successes in the field of mere selfish endeavor are hid 
eous failures. He teaches that the strong must help the weak 
that the wise must teach the foolish, that he who would be great 
est among us must be the servant of all. 

it is upon the word of Jesus that I buse my belief in a bette 
civilization. If He was right, then civilization is not right. ‘TS 


mc Jesus is the true statesman and lawgiver of the human race 


PORTO RICOS SCHOOL SITUATION 
By Dr. Georce G. Grorr 


HE census taken in 1899 shows 325,000 children of school 
age in Porto Rico. On April 30 of the present year, there 
were in school 29,989 pupils, which leaves in round num 
erg 295,000 young pecple growing up in ignorance of ali th 


training which schools are supnosed to give 
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The Insular Budget of the present year 


priation of $400,000 for schools. This is all that the govern 


ment is able at present to do for education. At the very best, 
this will not place more than 35,000 children in school. Tl 
best that the island will be able to do for a lone time will! be t 
increase the number of schools one hundred each year. 

will open the doors to 5,500 additional children only. In aw 
while now there are not quite 600 scl there isa need of fully 
3,000, if all the children are to be placed in school, and it is 
yond the power of the people, at present, to meet the requires 
vutlay. 

While the writer fully believes that the people of Porto Rie 
should work ont their own salvation, he also thinks that iu 
cious help is always proper for a ] le anxious to be eleva 
to a higher plar e of existence. This is certainlw the cas l 
the Puertoriquenos. They do look to America for all t ‘ 
good. They hope for schocls after the Am pattern. They 
look for American laws, and the Ainé » interpretation i 
Christianity. 

The Spaniards left no school houses, not single ne on tt 
island, no school furniture, as we understand it, no school sun 
plies, no school boo! 2. All these thines must be secur¢e ad. The 
instruction heretofore has been largely verbal, and no materia! 
appliances have aided the work of the teacher. 

Not only are nine-tenths of the children outside the scl 
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houses, or schoolrooms more properly, but there is at this mo- 
ment no high school on the island, no normal school for the 
training of teachers, no academy or seminary to prepare youth 
for college, no college, no university, no technical nor profes- 
sional school of any kind! In the above enumeration, it is not 
forgotten that two high schools and a normal school exist on 
raper, but they are unorganized and have no faculties, appli- 
ances, or anything except the name of school. 

The first aim must be to get elementary schools opened in 
every portion of the island. There are now 500 townships 
without a single school. But very soon, there must be gram- 
mar and high schools, manual schools for the training of teach- 
ers, and at least one college in which higher instruction may be 
given. There is also a crying need for industrial schools 
which trades of all kinds may be taught. 


CHINA FIFTY YEARS HENCE 


By Pror. W. J. McGre, Head of the Bureau of Ethnology 


SIFTY years from now China will be a great manufacturing 
country. Her present territory will be gridironed with rail- 
roads; her deposits of coal, which are said to be vast, will be cor 


tributing millions of tons per annum to the fuel supply of th 
her iron mines will gover 


prices in such commodities. She will build machine shops and 


9) 
world, and the products of 
ships, and in certain lines of industrial activity, where handwor! 
is indispensable, she will be pre-eminent. It seems to me not at 
all unlikely that China may be the shoemaker and clotbier of the 
world half a century hence. 

There is not anything the Chinese cannot do if thev are told 
how to do it. Left to themselves, they would have no industrial 
future. The Chinese brain is not up to an appreciation of indus- 
trial progress; it does not know how to take hold of industria! 
problems. Today the empire is an immense aggregation of 
stored energy waiting to be utilized. During past ages it has 
been developing a vast population which is capable of doing one 
fourth of the manual labor of the world. Add to this population 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of intelligent foreigners, and the Chines 
will soon find themselves in the front rank of progressive n2- 

ions. They have the physical ability, and sufficient intelligence 
to do what they are told, besides which they are remarkably en 
pable of industrial organizaticn. They can imitate any process 
and reproduce any product. All they need is proper instructi 
the requisite control, and a little time. 





